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A SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN 1923* 


CLiFFoRD Woopy 
University of Michigan 

In keeping with the traditions of this organization, the presi- 
dent must at this time attempt a review of the educational re- 
search work published during the past year, must offer interpre- 
tations of the general tendencies manifested, and must venture 
some conjectures of worth-while avenues for future investiga- 
tions. In fulfilling this difficult task, your leniency is requested. 
The impossibility of considering in the allotted time all the re- 
search studies made available during the year is obvious. More- 
wer, certain important studies may have failed to come to the 
notice of the writer, and he may have misinterpreted some of 
those to which he has devoted attention. He does not proclaim 
himself a specialist in all fields of educational research. 

The issues of the following periodicals from January, 1923, 
to January, 1924, were scrutinized for articles dealing with edu- 
cational research: American School Board Journal, American 
Journal of Psychology, Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, Elementary School Journal, Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, Journal of Educational Research, Psychological Review, 
School and Society, School Review, and Teachers College Record. 
From these periodicals and from books, bulletins, and mono- 
graphs a classification of research materials was attempted. 


A GENERAL SURVEY 


The summary, appearing in Table I, shows the articles classi- 
fied under five familiar types of educational research and under 
_ “Presidential address delivered before the Educational Research Associa- 
tion, at Chicago, February 28, 1924. 
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TABLE I. NUMBER OF ARTICLES AND PAGES DEVOTED TO THE pjp- 
FERENT TYPES OF RESEARCH DURING THE CURRENT YEApR 


Number of|N imf 


Articles Pag 

1. ADMINISTRATIVE RESEARCH 
Pupil Accounting 13 
School Costs 3 24 
Teaching Load 3 ¢ 
Teacher Rating 7 6S 
Unclassified 2 7 


Total 2 238 


Il. INsTRUCTIONAL RESEARCH 


Curriculum Building 7 51 
Diagnosis of Errors S 
Evaluation of Curricula 10 62 
Evaluation of Instructional Methods 64 


7 
Standardization of Instructional Material | 
Teacher Training 4 
Time Distribution and Choice of Subjects 2 


Total <4 
Il]. Researcu INVOLVING EpvucaTIONAL AND MEN- 
raL Tests 
Educational Tests 
New Tests 1! li] 
Miscellaneous ‘ 


Total 


Mental Tests 


Constancy of the I Q ba 19 
Descriptive Articles (Revised) bad on) 
Effectiveness of Classification 5 62 
Mental Tests and Guidance 6 $4 
Testing Different Races 60 
Testing Surveys 5 49 


Unclassified Articles 


Total 


| IV. Researcu IN Statistica, MeTuops 

| First Aids (Keys, Tables 6 18 
| Prediction 13 112 
Reliability and Validity 32 280 
Standardization of Measurement Technique... .| 6 55 
Yes-and-No Technique (Method of Scoring)... . | 2 13 
Miscellaneous 4 


Total 


V. Researcn in EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 
Reading 
Psychology of Attitudes y 


Total 


VI. Researcna Strupies 
Attendance of Children at Movies, Outside 


Work and Influence of School 11 7 
Grand Total 217 1,792 


; 
¥,. 
£ 
| 34 
| — 16 | 
| 13 | 
7 63 534 
36 
> 
| | | 
i | 
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the too-often-used caption Miscellaneous research studies. The 
icles so classified did not fit into the other types of research 

r did they yield themselves to classification under additional 
headings because few of them dealt with similar subject matter. 

The general summary shows that the enumerated periodicals 
ntained 217 different articles, 1,792 pages, dealing with vari- 
us phases of educational research. Of these, 69 articles, 582 


i 


c 


oages, were Classified as Research involving educational and men- 
ta tests; 63 articles, 534 pages, as Research in statistical meth- 
39 articles, 324 pages, as /nstructional research; 28 arti- 
238 pages, as Administrative research; 7 articles, 57 pages, 


1s Research in experimental studies; and 11 articles, 57 pages, 
as Miscellaneous research studies. 
[f the number of articles and pages published in these jour- 
ils is any criterion, the major interest of research workers dur- 
ing the past year has been in investigations involving educational 
nd mental tests and the study of statistical methods. These two 
types of research are closely related and by some investigators 
nay be considered a single type. However that may be, the 
space they occupy reflects the interest in them and stands as evi- 
dence that the “testing bubble” has not yet burst. Instructional 
research was given considerable attention also, although the space 
devoted directly to it was considerably less than that devoted 
to the aforementioned types of research. Comparatively speak- 
ing, administrative research and experimental studies have been 


in the marginal region of interest during the past year. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESEARCH 


According to the summary of articles the major interests in 
administrative research were pupil accounting and the rating 
of teachers. 

Pupil Accounting.—The topics included under pupil account- 


ing range from Peters’ article on “Progress of Kindergarten 
Pupils in the Elementary Grades” to Holzinger’s article on “The 
Retarded College Professor.” Peters compared the progress ot 


187 pupils who attended kindergarten with an equal number of 
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pupils of similar intelligence who did not attend kindergarten 
and asserted that the kindergarten children made more rapid 
progress so that by the time they had finished grade v they had 
saved 53 years of human life.’ Holzinger showed that about 
three years intervene between the professor’s Bachelor’s degree 
and his Master’s and about seven or eight years between his 
Bachelor’s degree and his Doctorate.? 

The articles by Siehl and Smith* dealt with the reasons which 
pupils ascribe for dropping out of school and re-entering later 
Siehl found that of the 431 pupils enrolled in a night school 
Cincinnati only 15 percent left school because of economic re 
sons, while the main reasons given were “longing for change,” 
“desire to go to work,” and “failure in studies.” Sieh! also re- 
ports that 68 percent of the students in night school were attend- 
ing for vocational reasons and that 34 percent were preparing 
to enter a profession. These facts show the sobering effect oi 
real life and may forecast the day when the Antioch idea wil! 
receive more consideration at the hands of administrative off- 
cers. Smith reported that of 6,559 pupils who were eligible t 
return to the University of Wisconsin in the fall of 1920, 1,96 
did not return. Of those, 1,042 had unsatisfactory records 
Financial difficulties, health, and desire to go to other institu 
tions were the chief reasons assigned for leaving by the 918 stu- 
dents who had satisfactory records. The study suggested that 
the employment of so many young and inexperienced instructors 
was partly responsible for the failures in student work. The 
significance of the first of these articles lies in its attempt to as- 
certain why students who have dropped out of school re-enter 
later and, of the other, the indication that pupil accounting 1s 
receiving attention in institutions of higher learning. 

Four other studies classified under pupil accounting dealt 


> Peters, W. J. ‘‘ Progress of Kindergarten Pupils in the Elementary 
Grades.’’ Journal of Educational Research, 4:117-26, February, 1925. 

*Holzinger, Karl J. ‘‘The Retarded College Professor.’’ School and 
Soovety, 18:729-30, June 30, 1923. 

*Siehl, B. H. ‘‘A survey of night high schools.’’ School Review, 
31:533-39, September, 1923. Smith, C. A. ‘‘Why Students Leave College.’’ 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 9:339-44, September, 1923. 
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ssi vith institutions of higher learning. Roberts of the University 
bce Washington attempted to determine the reliability of high- 
ay school records as means of determining college entrance and 
ae specially to estimate the effect of enforcing the “two-thirds” 
ere syle which would exclude the students graduating in the lowest 
aaa rd of the class. He found that of 581 students who presented 
1's and E’s for entrance—who would have been barred—190, 
— 32.7 percent, made satisfactory grades, while 132 students, 
—_— or 22.7 percent, of these permitted to enter by the “two-thirds” 
" failed. He concluded that, while the high-school record was 
” . fairly satisfactory instrument for determining college entrance, 
Sal should be supplemented by measures of the student’s motives, 
yo industry, and willingness to stick to the job. This study was 
tend. supplemented by another in which Roberts ranked the different 
tring high schools on the basis of the records received at the Univer- 
2 a sity of Washington and found that proximity to the university 
will was a factor encouraging immature and less able young people 
a to attend. Proximity to the university, also, tended to be a 
let factor in reducing scholarship since this group included the com- 
96 muting student who spent much of his time in going to and from 
rds the university and who was open to the temptation of trying to 
_ cope with social life at home as well as that of the university.® 
= In one of the two remaining university studies Jesse B. Davis 
ae tried to show that college-entrance requirements were a hindrance 
core to progressive movements in the public schools of New England,® 
The while in the other, Edmonson and Mulder concluded that in- 
S- struction was as effective in a class of 150 students as in a class 
Mer of 50.‘ 1f these latter results are substantiated by further inves- 
> tigation, they are highly significant. 
Pa * Roberts, Alexander C. ** Problems of College Admission.’’ School and 
Society, 17:246-52, March 3, 1923. 
_ *Roberts, Alexander C. ‘‘The Comparative Ranking of High Schools 
: Based upon Records at the University of Washington.’’ Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 8:404-13, December, 1923. 
~ *Davis, Jesse B. ‘‘The Influence of College-Entrance Requirements on 
the Publie High Schools of New England.’’ School Review, 31:445-51, 
at) June, 1923. 


"Edmonson, J. B., and Mulder, J. J. ‘‘Size of Class as a Factor in Uni- 
versity Instruction.’’ Journal of Educational Research, 9:1-12, January, 1924 
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Three studies under pupil accounting dealt with the effect 


attendance on school achievement. It seems well to menti 
that Odell found a positive correlation between the averag 
school marks and the percent of attendance, but practically 

correlation between percent of attendance and increase in achiev: 
ment age.* Harlan divided 900 pupils in grades Iv to vil, it 
clusive, into three sections—those who had progressed in norma 
time, less-than-normal-time, and more-than-normal-time—and 
determined the scores made by each group on the Monroe Siler 
Reading test and Monroe Reasoning tests in Arithmetic. He 
found that those in the less-than-normal-time achieved hi 


gher 
scores than the other groups and that from two to six additior 
years in the more-than-normal-time group had little influence o1 
the score obtained.” He concluded that the amount of time spent 
in a grade is not so important as how and by whom spent. The 
significance of these articles lies in the fact that educational and 
mental tests have been utilized in trying to determine the in- 
fluence of attendance on school achievement. 

Teacher Rating.—Sixty-eight pages in the magazines exam 
ined were devoted to various aspects of teacher rating. Freyd 
proposed a graphic rating scale by means of which the profile on 
some seventeen traits assumed to be fundamental to the acquisi- 
tion of a teaching technique was procured.’ Touton presented 
a self-rating score card for secondary-school principals in which 
he suggested that each principal score himself on each of the 
following qualities: f personal equipment, business management, 
supervision of the teaching staff, social adaptation of the curricu- 
lum, student relations, and community relations."' Willard and 
Williams proposed that quality of teaching be measured by the 
closeness of identity of the achievement and intelligence quo- 


*Odell, C. W. ‘‘Effect of Attendance upon School Achievement.’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, 8:422-32, December, 1923. 

* Harlan, Chas. H. ‘‘ Years in School and Achievement in Reading and 
Arithmetic.’’ Journal of Educational Research, 8:145-55, September, 1923. 

* Freyd, Max. ‘‘A Graphic Seale for Teachers.’’ Journal of Educatwnal 
Rese ari > December, 192 


“Touton, F. C. ‘‘Self-rating Score Card for Secondary-School Prin 
cipals.’’ Journal of Educational Research, 8:335-45, November, 1923. 
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‘2 Bushnell proposed the rating of teachers by the stand- 
of their students in higher courses.'* No doubt each of these 
suggestions has some merit and all save the self-rating score card 
interesting to the research worker, but impractical from the 
ndpoint of the administrator. 
Supplementary Remarks.—Space will not permit even brief 
ention of the articles in the periodicals on school costs or the 
hing load. Any discussion, however, of the administrative 
earch published during the year would be incomplete without 
mention of the publications of the Educational Finance Inquiry 


cmillan Company). These represent the leading contribu- 


ns in the field of school finance and warrant the closest scrutiny 
by all school administrators. The monograph on school finance 
by Swift points out the methods of analyzing the financial con- 
ditions within a state.'* Bain of the Division of Research and 
Reference of Cleveland public schools prepared an exceilent study 
in which he measured the current expenditures of the Cleveland 


it 


schools in terms of the purchasing power of the dollar and in 
terms of daily enrollment.'® Fowlkes of the University of Wis- 
consin also has an unpublished study in which he makes a cost 
analysis of education in the various cities of Wisconsin.'® 

All administrators should be interested in a committee report 
of the Michigan State Teachers Association in which is given a 
detailed set of uniform records and reports to be adopted in the 


state of Michigan. 


INSTRUCTIONAL RESEARCH 
Curriculum Building —Seven articles, 51 pages, were devoted 
to curriculum building. Vogel, Jaycox, and Washburne at- 


* Willard, Dudley W., and Williams, Curtis T. ‘‘A Criterion of the 
Quality of Teaching.’’ Educational Administration and Supervision, 9:147-59, 
March, 1923. 

“Bushnell, Paul P. ‘‘A Method of Teacher Comparison.’’ Educatéonal 
idministration and Supervision, 9:416-22, October, 1922. 

“ Swift, F. H., Graves, Richard, and Tiegs, E. W. Studies in Public School 
By ce tn the East. Minneapolis, Minnesota, University of Minnesota 
Research Publication of the University of Minnesota, No. 2.) 

“Bain, L. C. ‘‘Measuring the Current Expenditures of the Cleveland 
Publie Schoois.’’ (Unpublished ) 

* Fowlkes, John Guy. ‘‘The Accounting of Public School Expenditures 
in Wisconsin.’’ (Unpublished) 
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tempted to determine a basic list of phonics for grades 1 ar 

by the frequency with which the different elements appeared 

an analysis of the words in ten primers and first-readers.'* § 

as the writer is aware this is the first attempt to determine such 
word list scientifically, although since its appearance Osborn 

of the State Department of Wisconsin, in a mimeographed bull 

tin,'® and Dewey in one of the Harvard studies in education 

have presented similar investigations. Other articles listed under 

curriculum building included a word count in the readers for 


grade 111, a scientifically selected spelling vocabulary, the deter: 


nation of the number of pages in the curriculum referring 
Japanese-American relationships, and the like; but since th 
methods used in these studies are fairly well known no further 
comment will be given them. Mention should also be made 
such curricular studies as, “The Social Studies in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools,” *’ the Curriculum in Biology,” the r 
port of the committee on the reorganization of secondary-schoo! 
mathematics,** and Moore’s Mintmum Course of Study.** 
Evaluation of Curricula—Several of the studies listed un- 
der this topic center around the Latin investigation fathered by 
the American Classical League, but directed by numerous inves 
tigators throughout the country. As a result of this investiga 
tion Thorndike reported that students studying Latin during a 


"Vogel, Mable, Jaycox, E., and Washburne, C. W. ‘‘A Basic List of 
Phonies fé Grades I and I1.’’ Elementary School Journal, 23:436-5 
February, 1923. 


“Osborn, W. J. ‘‘The Relative Value of Letter Sounds and Phonograms.’’ 

Mimeographed bulletin, Madison, Wis., State Department of Public Instruction. 

Dewey, Godfrey. Relative Frequency of English Speech Sounds. Cat 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University (Harvard Studies in Education, 
No. IV. 

* Whipple, G. M., editor. ‘‘The Social Studies in the Elementary and 
Secondary School.’’ Bloomington, Ilinois, Public School Publishing Com- 
pany. In Twenty-Second Yearbook of The National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II. 1923. 343 pp. 

* Finley, Charles W., and Caldwell, Otis W. Biology in the Public Press 
New York, Lincoln School, Teachers College, 1923. 151 pp. 

Notional Committee on Mathematical Requirements. The Reoraaneat 
fathematics in Secondary Education. Oberlin, Ohio, Mathematical Ass 
ciation of America, 1923. 652 pp. 


* Moore, Ernest C., editor. Reports of Committee on Minimum Essentials 
én Elementary Education. New York, Macmillan Company, 1922. 402 pp. 
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gain about one and one-half times as much in range of 
English vocabulary as the non-Latin students** and similarly 
that the Latin students gain about one and one-half times as 
much in ability to read English paragraphs.*° Thorndike and 
Ruger discovered that the study of Latin in grade 1x resulted 
in a significant improvement in defining Latin derivatives, but 
no improvement in defining non-Latin derivatives.*° Gilliland’s 
results corroborated the findings of Thorndike and Ruger for 
his Latin students showed greater knowledge of Latin deriva- 
tives than his non-Latin students. He also discovered that the 
study of German and French did not influence the knowledge 
of Latin derivatives.*7 Kirby presented figures showing little 
correlation between the number of years of Latin taken and the 
grade received in French, and suggested from his facts that little 
can be claimed for Latin as a preparation for French.** Miller 
and Briggs after examining more than 300 translations of a pre- 
pared passage in Cicero declared that the study of Latin is 
detrimental rather than helpful in the mastery of accurate and 
effective English.*® All of the foregoing conclusions were ac- 
companied by the caution that the conclusions reached pertained 
to Latin taught in rather loosely controlled conditions and that 
the readers should not put too much faith in them. All of the 


studies, however, represent attempts to evaluate certain aspects 
of the Latin curriculum. It is hoped that in the future other 
curricular subjects may also be subjected to an exacting scrutiny. 

Eikenberry’s investigation on the “Permanency of High- 
School Learning” in which he gave a number of the standardized 


* Thorndike, E. L. ‘‘The Influence of First-Year Latin Upon Range in 
English Vocabulary.’’ School and Society, 17:82-84, January 20, 1923. 

* Thorndike, E. L. ‘‘The Influence of First-Year Latin Upon the Ability 
to Read English.’’ School and Society, 17:165-68, February 10, 1923. 

* Thorndike, E. L., and Ruger, G. J. ‘‘The Effect of First-Year Latin 
upon the Knowledge of English Derivatives.’’ School and Society, 18:260-70, 
September 1, 1923. 

* Gilliland, A. R. ‘‘The Effect of the Study of Latin on the Ability to 
Define Words.’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 4:174-76, March, 1923. 

"Kirby, T. J. ‘‘Latin as a Preparation for French.’’ School and 
Society, 18:563-69, November 10, 1923. 

* Miller, Geo., and Briggs, T. H. ‘‘Effect of Latin Translation on Eng- 
lish.’’ School Review, 21:756-62, December, 1923. 
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tests covering the subject matter of the high-school cours 


study to the seniors in two colleges in New Jersey should not 


be overlooked. When he discovered the small amount of know!- 


edge retained, he exclaimed, “If not one college senior out of 4 


group of 15, 16, or 17 can remember who was president during 


the Mexican War, or give the approximate date of the Hegira, 


or define an erg, an ampere, an ohm, or a watt, and if only one, 


two, or three can state the historical significance of the Chur 


Council of Nicea, or the Peloponnesian War, or can name ty 


substances used in the making of hydrogen, or give the velocity 


of light or sound, we may very well question the desirability 


teaching in each subject the great mass of facts which we 


narily teach.” This investigation is but a beginning of a n 


worth-while series of investigations which are necessary for 


proper evaluation of our numerous curricula. 


Evaluation of Instructional Methods.—Miss Smith of De- 


troit describes a carefully controlled experiment in which the ey 


perimental group used practice materials based upon purposi 


reading, while the control group used ordinary material 


methods of instruction. The experimental group with its en 


phasis on purpose, self-helpfulness, and individual progress read 


as much in one semester as the control group read in two semes 
1 


ters.*'! The practice material utilized in this experiment should 


be given careful consideration by primary teachers. If it proves 


as effective in other systems as in Detroit, methods of teaching 


reading will surely be revolutionized. Gates and Taylor tested 


the merits of teaching writing to pre-school children by having 


them trace letters or copy the letters immediately. The latter 


method yielded superior results. While the experiment was not 


carried on for an extended period of time the conclusions, if cor- 


roborated by later studies, will have a marked influence on 


Kikenberry, D. H. ‘‘Permanency of High-School Learning.’’ Jowrna 
of Educational Psychology, 14:463-77, November, 1923. 


‘Smith, Nila. ‘‘An Experiment to Determine the Effectiveness of Pra 
** Journal of Educational R 


tice Tests in Teaching Beginning Reading. 
search, 7:213-28, March, 1923. 
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f writing in the primary grades.” The method 


vhich children learn wo ‘rds was investigated. One of the 
sortant conclusions reached is that children attack words in a 
er quite different from that used by the adult.” The last 
investigations em phasize the need « f experimental studies 


w children learn the different a tasks with which they 


contr ynted. 


Time will not permit discussion of the findings of further 

lies in instructional research, but mention should be made of 
Ochorn’s** and Knight’s*® reports on drill in arithmetic, Hut- 
-on’s article and monograph on the training of teachers,** Phelps’ 
audv of the four-year curricula in state teachers’ colleges,** 
fhorndike and Robinson’s study on the diversity « f high-school 


students’ programs,** and of Sangren’s,** Scott and Myer’s,” 


nd Geiger’s*? studies on the analysis of errors in children’s re- 


sponses to certain educational situations. 
This report on instructional research would not be com- 


plete without mention of Gray’s Remedial Cases in Reading, 


?Gates. Arthur I., and Taylor, Grace A. ‘‘The Acquisition of Mot 

Control in the Writing of Pre-School Children.’’ Teachers College Record, 

{:459-88, November, 1925. 

Gates, Arthur IL, and Boeker, Eloise. ‘‘A Study in the Initial Stages 
Reading by Pre-School Children.’? Teachers College Record, 14:469-88, 

November, 1923. 

‘Osborn, W. Study of the V 
Practice Tests in the Fundamentals of Arithmetic.’ 
Research, 8:93 112, Se ptembe r, 1923. 

flog: F. B. ‘‘Drill in Arithmetic.’’ 
14:115-21, 1925 
Huteo m, P. W. ‘High-School Science Teachers. 
aining in Relation to the Sub jects They Are Te aching.’’ 
:423-38, October, 1925. 


‘alidity of the Courtis and Studebaker 
> Journal of Educational 


Journal of Educational Psy 


A Study of Their 
Tr Educational Ad 
ministration and Superviswn, 

Phelps, Shelton. ‘‘The Four-year Curriculum 
Educational Admimtstratiwn and Supervision, 10: 


in State Teachers Col 
leges.’’ 345-56, September, 
19235 
‘Thorndike, E. L., and Robi Eleanor. ‘*The Diversity of Hig 


School Pup ils’ Programs. ’’ Colle ge Record, 14:111 21, March, 192 3. 
d 


Paul V. ‘‘The Woody McCall Mixed Fundamentals Test anc 


* Sangren, 
Elementary School Journal, 14:206-15, November, 


Arithmetical Diagnosis.’’ 
1923. 

“Seott, Flora, and Myers, Garry C. ‘‘Children’s Empty and Erroneous 
Concepts of the Commonplace.’ Journal of Educational Research, 8327-34, 
November, 1923. 

“Geiger, Ruth. ‘‘A Study in 
tional Research, &:283-300, November, 


Reading Diagnosis.’’ Journal of Educa 


1923 
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Their Diagnosis and Treatment,** Ayer’s study on 


riculum,”** Courtis and Caldwell’s comparison of the achie) 


ment in Boston in 1845 and in Detroit in 1920,** and of Osborn’s 


studies in the analysis of children’s errors in reading, spel 
and arithmetic.*® 


RESEARCH INVOLVING EDUCATIONAL AND MENTAL Ti 


Educational Tests.—During the year several new tests | 


appeared. Geyer has developed an objective examinatior 
intelligence testing*® and Briggs has perfected a series of 1 
for giving training in the use of the dictionary.‘ While 

tests are somewhat different from the ordinary standard tests 
they are singularly important since by taking the tests the chi 
dren learn proper habits of work. Odell described an “omnibus 
test’ for the upper grades of the elementary schools including 
geography, elementary science, grammar, and certain phases of 
arithmetic.** Thorndike and Symonds developed and standard- 
ized several forms of a new test of English vocabulary.*® These 
tests are based upon the 10,000 most commonly used words in 
the English language and as many as fifty different tests of equal 
difficulty are ultimately promised. Cooley and Reeves have de- 


veloped some informational tests in home economics which pron 


“Gray, W. S. Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment. Chicago, University of Chicago, 1923. 208 pp. (Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No. 22.) 


“Ayer, F.C. ‘‘The Curriculum.’’ Mimeographed Study, Bureau of Re 
search, Seattle Public Schools. 


“Caldwell, O. W., and Courtis, S. A. Then and Now im Educatwn. 
Yonkers, World Book Company, 1924. 400 pp. 


“Osborn, W. J. ‘‘ Analysis of Errors.’’ Mimeographed bulletins, State 
Department of Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 

“Geyer, Denton L. ‘‘A Uniform Objective Examination on Intelligence 
Testing.’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 14:372-75, September, 1923. 

“Briggs, T. H. ‘‘A Dictionary Test.’’ Teachers College Record, 14: 
355-65, September, 1923. 

“ Odell, C. W. ‘‘An Omnibus Achievement Test for the Upper Elementary 
School.’’ Elementary School Journal, 23:353-58, January, 1923. 

“ Thorndike, E. L., and Symonds, P. M. ‘‘ Difficulty, Reliability, and 


Grade Achievements of English Vocabulary.’’ Teachers College Record, 
14:438-44, November, 1923. 
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be most vital factors in standardizing the work of this 


t throughout the United States.’ 


ro 
in 


ining growth in social perception through passing judg- 


ine Strickland Gates developed a measuring device for 


n the facial expressions. The significance of this test 


. t lie in the results thus far discovered, but in its later . 

bilities as an instrument in character analysis.*' Simpson A 

. ribed some informal tests by means of which he attempted a 
easure the influence of instruction in logical thinking.** ; 
:, ts and experimentation of this type promise great possibili- 4 
the future. Trabue described a test for measuring judg- r 

of orchestral music and furnished evidence which suggests : 

. he time is near at hand, when musical appreciation may be 
Ut sured.* The writer’s reading test based on the ability to A 


uit the central thought from paragraphs read may be tn- 


ling ided among the new tests which have appeared during the cur- 3 
rent vear. Several other new tests have been developed but no si 
ird ription of them has appeared in magazines 4 
les One of the promising tendencies manifested by the new tests 
> In attack on higher mental processes, for, in the past, tests 
ual ve placed too much emphasis on the mechanical abilities and 4 
de- n the types of activities representing lower levels of achieve- 
n ent. The development of tests and practice exercises for meas : 
; ring and bringing about improvement in these higher types of , 
du- hievement is a rich field for future research a 
ental Tests —As indicated in the summary almost one- 
fourth of the articles and pages appearing during the current “4 
om. vear dealt with certain aspects of mental tests. These articles 
Cooley, Anna M., and Reeves, Grace. ‘‘Some Investigations Concerning mt 
the Use of Certain Home Economics Information Tests.’’ Teachers College “J 
ce Record, 24:374-92, September, 1923. 
4. "Gates, Georgina Strickland. ‘‘An Experimental Study of the Growth 
: of Social Perception.’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 14:449-61, No- . 
vember, 1923. 
'Y “Simpson, Benjamin R. ‘‘Training in the Technique of Thinking as a fe 
. Means of Clearer Thinking.’’ School and Society, 18:358-60, September 22, ) 
1923. 
A, “Trabne, M. R. ‘‘Seales for Measuring Orchestral Music.’’ Journal of + 


Educational Psychology, 14:545-61, December, 1923. 
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were diverse in character and did not lend themselves t 
classification for 13 of the articles are placed under the capt 
Unclassified articles. 

Three articles classified under Constancy of the 1.¢ 
with the intelligence quotients of mentally retarded chi 
Henmon and Burns tested 72 children in the Madison 
schools having intelligence quotients between 60 and & 
found that the fluctuation from the original intelligenc 
tients on a retest at an interval of from one to four years 
from negative 6 to positive 3 points, with an average dift 
of 5.3 points.** The evidence given in this article showed 
the intelligence quotients of the border-line cases tend t 
crease. Berry in his investigation of mentally retarded chi 
in Detroit showed that the intelligence quotients of pupils w 
original intelligence quotients were from 60 to 69 tende 


remain constant, while those between 70 and &9 tended t 


crease.’ His conclusions regarding the border-line cases agreed 


with the findings of Henmon and Burns. Anderson™ present 


evidence to show that the intelligence quotient varies in indi 


ual cases; cited different types of intelligence-growth curves 


and stated that in cases where the intelligence quotient is bel 
50 there is a tendency for the median intelligence quotient 
remain constant and that in all cases between 50 and 80 
median intelligence quotient at any age shows a decrease 
stated that no group of cases showed a marked increase. 


the findings of these three investigations are in close agreen 


An article by Thorndike, classified under the head of th 


constancy of the intelligence quotient, 1s somewhat remotel) 
lated to the subject but seems worthy of mention. In his inv 


tigation he reported that the amount of mental growth duri 


4Henmon. V. A. C.. and Burns, Helen M. ‘‘ The Constancy of Intellig 
Quotients with Border-line and Problem Cases.’*’ Journal of Educational 
chology, 14:247-50, April, 1923. 


* Berry, Chas. 8S. ‘‘The Intelligence Quotients of Mentally Retarded 


School Children.’’ School and Society, 18:723-29, June 30, 1923. 


* Anderson, Meta. ‘‘A Study of the Data of the Results Gathered f 


Repeated Mental Examination of Two Hundred Defective Children.’’ Journa 


of Applied Psychology, 7:54-64, March, 1923. 
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of the high school is equivalent to about ten months 


57 This gain according to Thorndike is consider- 


ental age 
lhe discovery is significant, since it indicates that mental 


+h continues throughout the high-school period and does not 


at the age of 14 or thereabouts. 


Effectiveness of Classification —A number of articles ap- 


during the past year which discussed the effectiveness of 


ition based upon mental-test scores or some other basis 


sed merit. In most of the experiments, however, the 


ns were not closely controlled and the results are not 


Such carefully controlled experiments as that of 


t, Chassell, and Hatch suggest that the time is coming when 


vill be a more scientific evaluation of the results of differ 


ion on the basis of mental tests.°* The conclusions reached 


is experiment imply that the big problem lies not in difter- 


tion itself, but in the adjustments of the curriculum and 


ssroom practices after differentiation has taken place. Con- 


led experiments are making this point doubly clear. In too 


of the investigations reported the evaluations of the 


tiveness of differentiations are based on compartsons of the 


ibutions of grades made by bright and dull sections or upon 


he teachers’ registered opinions that the bright sections showed 


re initiative than the dull sections. The real problem 1s, 


Does differentiation on mental levels provide conditions where- 


by each pupil and the group make greater improvement than can 


obtained in existing conditions or can the same tmprove- 


ent thereby be obtained with less effort than under existing 


ditions 


Vental Tests and Vocational Guidance.—From the articles 


read it is evident that mental tests are being utilized more ex- 


tensively as a means of guidance. The Army Alpha tests were 


" Thorndike, E. L. ‘‘On the Improvement in Intelligence Scores from 
14 to 18.’’ Journal of Educational Psychology. 14:513-16. December, 1923. 

“Burtt, Harold E., Chassell, Laura M., and Hatch, Elizabeth M. ‘‘ Effi- 
ciency of Instruction in Unselected Sections of Elementary Psychology Com- 
pared with That in Sections Selected on the Basis of Intellige nee Tests.’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 14:154-61. March, 1923. 
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Weisman reported evidence to justify the use of the Stan| 


Revision as a guide in selecting courses in the Spokane 


school.” Feingold made an investigation of the intelliger 


scores of the high-school pupils in the Hartford public <ci 
pu} I 


and decided that only about 46 percent of the pupils were 1 


ing vocational choices that could be realized.” Proct 


Ward who report a most interesting study on the persisten 


educational and vocational plans of high-school pupils four 


four vears after the vocational ambitions had been indi 


40 percent of the students were in those occupations or in 


pations of as high or higher rank.*? A definite tenden 


those pupils making high scores on the mental tests to attai: 


vocational ranks of their choices was shown, while those 


made lower scores tended to gravitate to occupational ran! 


low those of their expressed choices. These studies are sufi 


to show the tendency for a greater and more varied use o{ 


tal tests in vocational and educational guidance. 


esting Different Races—One of the most significant 


cles on racial comparison is by Thorndike, in which he pres 


the results of the Thorndike Test for Rational Thinking, G 


eralization, and Organization to large numbers of negr 


white students in the high schools of the North Central As: 


ation in May, 1922, and in May, 1923. On the basis of the 


age of the two tests only + percent of the colored students s 


passed the median of the white for the corresponding gt 


On the retest, the Whites gained 23.5 points; the Negroes, 


points. This showed a rather marked superiority for the wl 


School and Soosety, 18:297 500, September 8, 1923. 


”’ Weisman, Sara. ‘‘Use of the Stanford Revision on the Binet-Sir 
Test as a Guide in the Sx leetion of High School Courses.’’ Ja ral 
cational Research, 7:137-44 February, 1923. 


“ Feingold, Gustave. ‘‘The Relation Between Intelligence and the V 
tional Choices of High-School Pupils.’’ Journal of Applied Psy 
7:143-53. June, 1923 


to the Persistence of Edueational and Vocational Plans of High-S 
Pupilsa.’’ Journal of Educattor al Research, 7:277 88. April, 192 . 


used to advantage by Miner in selecting Rhodes Sch lars 


“Proctor, W. M., and Ward, Helen. **Relation of General Intelliger 


” Miner, J. B. ‘‘Tests of Candidates for the Rhodes Scholarships.’ 
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Pintner in comparing the American, Italian, Polish, and 
in children in New York City found that on the basis of 
National Intelligence Test only 36 percent of the Italians, 
ercent of the Polish, and 36 percent of the German exceeded 
edian age of the American groups."* On the Pintner Non- 
euage test, he found a great deal of variation from these 
ents and issued a warning about drawing conclusions on 
its from intelligence tests based largely on language, espe- 
lly when such tests were given to foreigners. Sheldon found 
| the basis of the Cole-Vincent test that the Mexican children 

his school in New Mexico had about 85 percent of the in- 
telligence of the white child.°° Other articles attempting to 
letermine racial differences by means of the Downey Will- 
Temperament Test or instruments for analyzing social traits, and 
still others attempting to determine the achievement of Chinese 
Filipino children have appeared, but no real contributions 
were contained therein. These studies do, however, indicate con- 
siderable interest in these phases of race psychology and give 


nise of future contributions. 


RESEARCH IN STATISTICAL METHODS 


‘vst Aids in Statistical Methods.—During the year several 
attempts have been made to develop “first aids” in the interpre- 
tation and use of statistical methods. Thorndike apologized 


for what he termed a simple explanation of the construction 


and interpretation of correlation tables,°* but emphasized the 
need for certain corrections which are often overlooked. Hol- 
zinger developed several formulae for correcting various types 

“Thorndike, E. L. ‘‘Intelligence Scores of Colored Pupils in High 
Schools.’’ School and Society, 18:569-70. November 10, 1923. 

“Pintner, Rudolph. ‘‘Oomparison of American and Foreign Children on 
Intelligence Tests.’’ Journal of Educatwnal Psychology, 14:292 95 May, 
1923 

“Sheldon, Wm. H. ‘‘The Intelligence of Mexican Children.’’ 
and Society, 19:139-42. February 2, 1924. 

“Thorndike, ©. L. ‘‘Construction and Interpretation of Correlation 
Tables.’’ Journal of Educational Research, 7:199-212. March, 1923. 
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of errors in mental measurement.** Toops and Miner deve! 
a PLE. table which facilitates computation and is thus a 


time-saver."" contributed a correlation chart which |} 


lieves offers improvements in simplicity and ease of ca 
tion.*® Surely the lay-reader welcomes these first aids 

Prediction.—Thirteen articles, 112 pages, have been cd 
during the past year to prediction. Hull“ and Huffaker 
interested in improving the statistical technique involved ir 
diction. Others have attempted to develop formulae which ; 
be used in predicting success in school work, in teaching, in 
cultural engineering, or in typewriting. Most of these aut! 
were interested in prediction as a statistical problem 

Burtt and Ives found a correlation of 0.60 between the s: 
obtained on seven tests by students of agriculture at Ohio Stat- 
University and the average estimate of success by thre 
structors of these students.‘ Tuttle found a correlation of | 
between four tests and the term grades in typewriting.’ 
authors in both these investigations felt that their tests we 
sufhiciently accurate to predict success in these fields. May, 
trying to see how accurately the marks of 450 freshmen in t! 


College of Liberal Arts at Syracuse could be predicted, found 


correlation of 0.60 between the honor points gained and the cor 
bined scores on the Miller Intelligence Test and the Dartmout! 


Completion Definition Test.** When by means of partial cor 


“ Holzinger, Karl J. ‘‘An Analysis of Errors in Mental Measurement.’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 14:278-88. May, 1923. 

“ Toops, H. A., Miner, Zaida. ‘‘A Serviceable P. E. Table.’’ Journal! 
of Educational Research, 9:63-68. January, 1924. 

“Otis, A. 8. ‘*‘The Otis Correlation Chart.’’ Journal of Educational 
Research, 8:440-48. December, 1923. 

Hull, Clark L. ‘‘Prediction Formulae for Teams of Aptitude Tests.’ 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 7:277-84. September, 1923. 

" Huffaker, O. L. ‘‘A Contribution to the Technique of Partial Correla 
tions.’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 6:135-42. June, 1923. 

? Burtt, H. E.. and Ives, F. H. ‘‘ Voeational Tests for Agricultural Eng 
neers.’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 7:178-87. June, 1923. 

“Tuttle, W. W. ‘‘The Determination of Ability for Learning Typewrit 
ing.’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 14:177-81. March, 1923. 


“May, Mark A. ‘‘ Predicting Success.’’ Journal of Educational Psy 
chology, 14:429-40. October, 1923. 
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ions the hours of study per week were held constant the 
-relation between honor points and intelligence rose to 0.80. 


His suggestion, that if one knew the intelligence rating of a stu- 


one could predict the necessary hours for him to study to 
hieve success, was unique. He urged the necessity of having 
ndustry rating along with an intelligence rating, however, 
the prediction was to prove reliable. 
nes*® and Whitney“ both indicated that success in teach- 
» may be predicted, but the formulae which they used were 
different and the same items had such different weights that, 
writer, their studies suggest the need for much further 
vestigation. Gates and LaSalle found that the accuracy of 
rediction by means of the Stanford Revision was as great for 
. period of 20 months as for shorter periods, but that accuracy 
prediction based upon the National Intelligence Tests became 
ss and less as the period of intervening time became greater 


These authors found a positive correlation between the gains 
revealed through the giving of the National Intelligence Tests 


the beginning and end of a twenty months’ period and the 


ns accruing through the giving of achievement tests at four 


gence test reflects the training given in the subjects taught. 


They found that the best test for predicting success in a par 


cular field is an achievement test in that field Vaughn found 


that the best criterion for predicting success in college physics 
is the grade in college algebra or other courses of college physics, 
but even with these criteria his coefficients only averaged be- 


tween 0.65 and 0.70.** Enough studies have been cited to show 


* Jones, Edward 8S. ‘‘The Prediction of Teaching Success for College 
Students.’’ School and Society, 18:685-90. December 8, 1923. 

“Whitney, Frederick L. ‘‘ Prediction of Teaching Success.’’ Journal of 
Educational Research, 7:421-28. May, 1923. 

"Gates, A. I., and LaSalle, Jessie. ‘‘Relative Predictive Values of Cer- 
tain Intelligence and Educational Tests Together with a Study of the KE ffect 
of Educational Achievement Upon Intelligence Test Seores.’’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 14:517-539. December, 1923. 

"Vaughn, James. ‘‘The Comparative Value of Certain Measures for Pre 
Grades in College Physies.’’ School and Sooty, 18:28-50 July 7, 
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the general tendencies manifest on the topic of predictio: 


to indicate the necessity for more investigation before 


credence can be given the findings 


Reliability and Validity of Test Results —The past year | 


been a period of evaluating the claims made by test makers 


and their findings, and a period of refining technique 


tion will be made of a few of the significant studies to 


the scope of the work undertaken and the methods empl 


Chapman,"® Gates,“” Toops and Symonds,*! Wallin,*? 


Ruch,*’ all made investigations of the reliability of the a 


plishment-quotient and intelligence-quotient techniques and f 


that accomplishment quotients as ordinarily obtained and 


the intelligence quotients obtained from group tests are ver 


unreliable. They all questioned the use of these ratios unti 


the reliability of the original measures was thoroughly est 


lished. Such findings should cool the ardor of those who ar 


unhesitatingly making use of these ratios. 


Ruch and Koerth** investigated the influence of the spe 


factors in the reliability of the Army Alpha and found that 


speed as a fact has little influence.*® 


Ruch and DelManzo,“ and Meier** investigated the reli 


*Chapman, J. Crosby. ‘‘The Unreliability of the Difference Betweet 
Intelligence and Educational Tests.’’ Journal of Educational Psych 
14:103-108, February, 1923. 

“Gates, Arthur Il. ‘‘The Unreliability of M. A. and I. Q. Based 
Group Tests of General Ability.”’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 7:93-1( 
March, 1923. 

“ Toops, H. A., and Symonds, P. W. ‘‘What Shall We Expect of the 
A. Q.’" Journal of Educational Psychology, 13:512-28 and 14:27-28, Dr 
cember, 1922, and January, 1923. 

“Wallin, J. E. W. ‘‘The Consistence Shown by Intelligence Ratings 
Based on Standard Tests and Teachers’ Estimates.’’ Journal of Educatw 
Psychology, 14:231-45, April, 1923. 

“Ruch, G. M. ‘‘The Achievement Quotient Technique.’’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 14:334-43, September, 1923. 

“Ruch, G. M., and Koerth, Whilmine. ‘‘ Power vs. Speed in the Army 
Alpha.’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 14:193-208, April, 1923. 

"Ruch, G. M. ‘‘The Speed Factor in Mental Measurements.’’ Journal 
of Educational Research, 9:39-45, January, 1924. 

“Ruch, G. M., and DelManzo, M. P. ‘‘The Downey Will-Temperament 
Test. A Further Analysis of its Reliability and Validity.’’ Journal of A} 
plied Psychology, 7:65-73, March, 1923. 

“Meier, Normal C. ‘‘A Study of the Downey Test by the Method of 
Estimates.’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 14:385-95, October, 192 
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the Downey Will-Temperament Test and found that in 
oresent state it is so unreliable that its use is questioned 


Numerous studies were made 


on the correlation of a num- 


lligence tests OT the correlation of intelligence tests 
+ educational tests or with class grades. Other studies were 
such topics as “the relation of the ability to learn and intelli- 
as measured by tests,"* “improvement of teachers’ est! 
e< of intelligence,”** “the influence of certain exercises in 
reading on the results of the Otis Group Intelligence 
“the validation of reasoning tests in arithmetic,””' and 
imitations of educational tests.”""* These investigations all 
that the past year has been one of rather critical analysis 
their findings suggest that a mere beginning has been made 
Signdardication of Measurement Techmque —During the 
+ year has come a plea for some kind of standardized technique 


Nygaard set forth the advantages of the prob- 


easurement. 
only measure of reliability 


hie error of measurement as the 
of calculation will war- 


and implied that its reliability and ease 


rant universal usage.” 

McCall, the originator of the T-score terminology and an 
dvocate of a uniform method of scale construction, has given 
us a description of the applicatic 
4 This leads to the belief that he 


in of his theory in some of hi: 
easurement work in China. 


‘< still an advocate of using the 


T-score as the proper unit in 


* Johnson, O. J. 
Intelligence as Measured by Tests. 
4:540-42, December, 1923. 

* Buchanan, W. D. ‘‘ Improvement in Teachers’ 
gence.’’ Elementary School Journal, 23:542-46, 1923. 

“White, Wendell. ‘‘The Influence of Certain Exercises 1n Silent Reading 
on the Otis Group Intelligence Seale.’’ Elementary School Journal, 23:783-86, 
1923. 

" Hunkins, R. V., and Breed, F. X. ‘‘The Validation of Arithmetic 
Reasoning Tests.’’ Ele mentary School Journal, 18:453-66, 1923. 

“ Henmon, V. A. C. ‘‘Some Limitations of Educational Tests.’’ Journal 
‘ Educational Research, 7:185-08, 1923. 

“ Nygaard, P. H. ‘<The Advantage of the Probable Error as & Criterion 
of the Reliability of a Test or Scale.’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 


14:407-13, October, 1923. 
“McCall, W. A. ‘‘Science in Education.’’ 
search, 7:384-96, 1923. 


‘¢A Study of the Relation Between Ability to Learn and 
”? Journal of Educational Psychology, 


Estimates of Intelli 
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scale construction. Will in his articles proposed that 
scores be used instead of T-scores and argued that throug! 
ducing all mental and educational scores to kental units 
would be comparable.®® 

If the theory underlying his proposal is sound, he has pr 
vided us with a formula which makes very easy the trans: 
tion of all scores into comparable units. Goodrich argued tha: 
test scores should be put into comparable units, but suggest: 
the reduction of all scores to units of a year’s work in a gi 
grade.”” The great advantage of his suggestion is the propos 
that scores be expressed in terms which the lay mind can unde: 
stand. The T-scores or kental scores are satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the technical worker, but they are Greek to t! 
layman and arouse his suspicion. The writer believes in sta 
ardized technique, but of a kind which will not bewilder thos 
who want to use it by its lack of meaning or difficulty of com- 
putation. 

Miscellaneous Comment.—Without citing references and 
without elaboration it seems well to state that statistical research 
during the year has about established two other facts: (1) that 
in scoring the yes-and-no types of examinations, taking the 
number of exercises right is the most satisfactory method 
of scoring, and (2) that in the scoring of standardized tests i 
is not necessary to weight the value of the different elements 
in the tests. 


RESEARCH 


IN EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


The smal 
number may be due to the arbitrary and artificial classification, 
but it is probably due to the fact that within the last few yea 
there has been a tendency to leave the laboratory and to exper 


Only seven articles are listed under this caption. 


ment with children in the schoolroom. Five of the articles dea 


“Will, Harry 8S. ‘‘Proposals for Standardizing Measurement in Educa 


tion. The Variability Unit.’’ Journal of Educational Research, 8:414-21, 
December, 1925 


“Goodrich, T. V. ‘‘ Putting Test Scores into Form to Facilitate Com 


parison. Journal of Educational Research, 8:377-88, 1923. 
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th certain aspects of reading. Blackhurst, experimenting upon 
optimum length of line in reading for grades 1 to tv, inclu- 
sive, found that 90 mm. was most efficient in these grades.*" He 
found in another experiment that most efficient results were 
obtained with 4 mm. leading in grade 1 and with a gradual re- 
juction to 1.33 mm. leading for all grades above the second.** 
Gilliland, experimenting as to the effect on reading of changes 
size of type, found that good readers with normal eyesight 
retarded by type as large as 36 point or as small as 6 point 
He reported a slight decrease in the number of fixations with 
ry small type and a slight increase in the number of fixations 
with very large type. He reported the interesting fact that chil- 
iren are not as much affected as adults by changes in size ot 
type.”” Burtt and Basch, experimenting on the legibility of vari 
ous faces of type, found that the Cheltenham was more legible 
for both the capital and small letters.'""? Gray described an in- 
stigation which showed that anticipation of meaning is an im- 
portant factor in reading ability and urged that in the teaching 
reading consideration should be given to the development of 
those habits which give delicate and subtle controls over the mar- 
ginal impressions.'’' These investigations deal with aspects of 
reading upon which many experiments have been made. They 
are important as checks upon the older investigations. 

Brief Discussion of Articles Under Other Captions.—With- 
out taking time to comment on other specific articles listed un- 
der the captions, Descriptive Articles, Testing Surveys, and Un- 
classified Articles, it should be said that they range from the 
description of a revised intelligence test with its accompanying 


“Blackhurst, J. Herbert. ‘‘Length of Line as Related to Readability in 

First Four Grades.’’ School and Society, 18:328-30, Se ptember 15, 1923 

“ Blackhurst, J. Herbert. ‘‘Leading as Related to Readability in the 

F Grades.’’ School ind Society, 17 :363 64, March 31, 1923. 

“Gilliland, A. R. ‘‘The Effect on Reading of Changes in the Size of 
pe *"* Eleme ntary School Journal, 24:138 16, October, 1923. 

“ Burtt, Harold E., and Basch, Coryne. ‘‘ Legibility of Bodoni, Basker 
ville Roman, and Cheltenham Type Faces.’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, 
7:237-45, September, 1923. 

‘Gray, C. T. ‘‘ Anticipation of Meaning as a Factor in Reading Ability.’ 
Elementary School Journal, 23:614-26, April, 1923. 
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standards to investigations setting forth the status of ment 


testing in colleges and universities. It seems that mental 
have been applied in some form or other to almost every 

of human behavior. The mention of a few titles is suggest 
of the scope ——‘Influence of Mental Level in the Formatio: 
Boys’ Gangs,” “An Interpretation of the Lay Attitude Tow 
Intelligence Tests,” “Social Rating of Best and Poorest Hig 
School Students,” “Leadership in Relation to Intelligence,” 
Attempt to Determine Another -tiological Factor of Stutteri: g 
Through Objective Measurement,” “Intelligence and Literature, 


“Freshman Tests in a Small College,” “Intelligence and Per 


sistence in High School,” and “Experiments with Ment 


Alertness Tests.” The difficulty with a great mass of thes 


studies lies in the fact that they represent mere beginnings 
the field. They are suggestive but in no way conclusive. W] 
wonderful progress could be made if a large number of researc! 
workers could concentrate on one aspect of a problem and c 
tinue working until some definite conclusions were established! 
The two articles listed as investigations on attitudes see 
to the writer to be especially important. The first by Knight 
and Remmers indicated that learning under strong motivation 
is at least twice as effective as learning with lesser motivation 
He indicated that the attitude or motive was the driving force 
The second experiment by Gates and Rissland on “The Effect 
of Encouragement and Discouragement Upon Performance, 
indicated that individuals respond differently to praise or cen- 
sure.'°* The particular importance of these two articles does 
not lie so much in the conclusions reached as in the fact that 
they indicate the possibility of studying attitudes objectively 
Herein lies a most important work for future investigators 


“? Knight, E. B.. and Remmers, H. H. ‘‘ Fluctuation in Mental Produce 
tion When Motivation is the Main Variable.’’ Journal of Applied Psychology 
7:209-23, Septe mber, 1923. 

Gates, Georgina Strickland, and Rissland, Louise Q. ‘‘The Effect of 
Encouragement and Discouragement Upon Performance.’’ Journal of Fdu 
cational Psychology, 14:21-26, January, 1923. 
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CONCLUSION 


attempt to summarize this paper is futile but a few sug 


ro 
tions with regard to future research do not seem out of place. 
\We can look forward to a higher level of research work 


collection of facts by routine methods, the mere giving of 
educational or mental tests, the mere or less random calculating 
central tendencies or of correlation coefficients will be rec- 
nized as research of low order. In the future, facts will be 


lected and tests will be given as aids in the solution of real 
blems. 

\We can also look forward to the use of a better working 
Our instruments of measurement have provided a 
Statistical method has developed 
The 


echnique. 
better means of evaluation. 
so that a better control over masses of data 1s possible. 
ecessity of control groups and proper experimental conditions 
; becoming more evident to all. 

During the next year continued emphasis will be upon the 
liability and validity of results obtained. In the past, coeffi- 
ients of reliability and of variability have been computed in a 
ose way; and comparisons have been without regard to the 

comparability of data. The time, however, has come when these 
lculations must be made under better controlled conditions. 

During the next year the possibilities of the prediction tech- 
nique will be further developed and emphasis will be placed upon 
the so-called higher mental functions, such as thinking ability, 
attitudes, and appreciations. 

At this point it does not seem out of place to suggest the 
writer’s belief that there should be more coordination of the ef- 
forts of the research workers. Much progress could be made 
inembers of this organization would concentrate their 
If those of us who are 


if the 
efforts upon a program of research 
interested in administrative research or instructional research or 
research of whatever type would concentrate upon one problem 
and pool our results great progress would result. Let us hope 


that such a step may be taken in the near future. 
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THE CONCENTRIC METHOD OF STUDY 
AND TEACHING 
JOHN WESLEY FIELD 
Junior College of Kansas City, Missours 
Professor James said many years ago that “we learn to skate 
in the summer and we learn to swim in the winter.” He also 
said that “there should be no impression without correlative ex- 
pression.” We have here an illustration of the happy facility of 
expression which was always so characteristic of James when 
he wished to impress some fundamental principle. 

Expression must follow impression indeed, but the expres- 
sion which follows is at first very incoordinate and uncertain. |: 
usually requires many painstaking impressions before we get an 
efficient expression. The work and toil centers in the impres- 
sion. The temporal distribution of effort ts undoubtedly the most 
essential principle which concerns the whole process of impres- 
sion. A less picturesque, but more recent and technical way, of 
saying that we learn to swim in the winter and learn to skate in 
the summer is this: “Distributed effort or repetition is more 
efficient and economical than accumulated effort or repetition.” 

There is certainly no more essential or important factor u 
study, and in either motor or ideational learning than the dis- 
tribution of time and effort. It is not my purpose here to recount 
the experimental work of Ebbinghaus, Jost, Seashore, Starch, 
and others in this field. The results of their experiments are 
familiar to all students of educational psychology and of edu- 
cation. It is rather my purpose to point out the fact that we 
have very largely failed to make the practical application of 
Jost’s law. 

Jost’s law may be stated as follows: “If two associations 
are of equal strength but of different age, a new repetition is 
nore efficacious for the old than for the new.” In other words, 
we may say that a given amount of effort is more valuable, and 
will accomplish more when we are working with materials with 
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124 


which we are somewhat familiar. On the other hand, it is a 
waste of energy to be dealing with new materials all the 
ne. Much effort is consumed in the slow wearing away of 
feeling of unfamiliarity and strangeness before any real 
prehension is possible. 
In distributed effort there is time for the assimilation of new 
aterials. Nothing that is new can be adequately apperceived 
or its real meaning and significance gained in any other way. 
Meaning is wholly relative. What anything means depends upon 
its relation to something else. The span of consciousness at 
any moment is very narrow and the focus of consciousness is 
reality at any given moment only a single point. For any 
thought to be completely associated in all its aspects with any 
other thought or to be interwoven into a system of thought in 
a completely assimilated and correlated way, successive and dis- 
tributed effort with adequate intervening time intervals are 
required. 

When we think of anything at a given moment we bring it 
into relation to only a segment of the total stream of conscious- 
ness, and hence we gain only a fragmentary and partial com- 
prehension of it. What we need to do is to tap many segments 

{ the stream of consciousness. We need a successive series of 
associations. These may afterwards be grouped into a constel- 
lation of interassociations with a final juxtaposition of all the 
elements which will give a compact, uniform, organized whole. 

\n experiment which I have tried with my classes re-inforces 
this idea more than any number of words can do. I asked them 
to take some thought or object such as the Statue of Liberty in 
New York Harbor, and to bring it just for a moment into the 
focus of consciousness for seven successive days, and to record 
its meaning at each moment. The results are rather remarkable. 
More aspects and viewpoints, more meanings and interpretations, 
will be gained in seven minutes distributed in this way than in 
a half hour or more of thought all at one time. Upon the suc- 
cessive days seven very different kinds and groups of ideas were 
brought into association with the object or thought in question. 
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A genius is a genius because of his broad wealth of re! 
interassociated ideas. He can see a great deal in a simple object 
because it takes on manifold significance and meaning by being 
brought into contact with a broad span of consciousness. With 
most of us our span of consciousness is too narrow to permit 
an object to gain great wealth of meaning at any one moment 
However, if our consciousness is not broad at any one moment 
it is ever flowing and ever changing. Our surest way to ap- 
proach the grasp of things which is so instantaneous to a great 
mind is to tap the different segments of our stream of con- 
sciousness and by distributed effort gain a breadth of meaning 
which otherwise could be gained only by the very superior mind 

One student in my classes, by bringing the image of the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor into relation with the 
thoughts present in mind for a single moment only on several 
successive days, saw in this liberty memorial the following sig- 
nificant meanings. “First day. Torch of light, attracting the 
attention of the world, a new empire. America the torch of the 
world—both a challenge and a hope. Second day. Liberty, a 
nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. The freeing of the individual from 
his fetters of caste and from the close-encircling walls which 
obscure vision and dampen aspiration. Liberty, the liberaliza- 
tion of individual opportunity—a vision ever working out to 
wider and wider horizons. Third day. Freedom. Declaration 
of Independence. The rights of man versus the divine rights 
of kings. The frontiersman versus the frivolity of the courts 
of Louis XIV and James I. Fourth day. Peace. Federal union 
versus the destructive rivalry of many states. E pluribus unum— 
and in oneness peace. Abraham Lincoln, the personification of 
union. The unprotected Canadian frontier. 

The above illustrates the wealth of meaning which can be 
seen in four seconds more or less. I have obtained similar results 
with other objects of thought handled in a distributive way. | 
suggest the following for experimentation: Hawthorn’s Great 
Stone Face, the Coliseum, the Golden Gate of San Francisco, 
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the Washington Monument, Michael Angelo’s statue of David 
f Moses, or some abstract thought such as patriotism, home, 


friendship, or life, 

But let us return to Jost’s Law. “If two associations are 

equal strength but of different age, a new repetition is more 
cious for the old than for the new.” 


If we obey this law in teaching it seems to me that we ought 
some way to give a broad, inclusive introduction of one or 
two weeks in each subject taught. If that were done the student 
uld not be confronted so much every day with new material 
‘ course such an introduction to be of any value would have 
be a kind of rapid-fire, heavy-pressure presentation of scores 
the fundamental principles of the subject. A well-chosen, 
concise, concrete illustration of each principle would need to be 
given so that it could be apperceived and understood. Day by 
day throughout the course these principles should be taken up 
one by one and studied in detail, but the strangeness and unfamil- 
iarity would be very largely worn away, and the student’s effort 
would be put on old material. Returning to the problem would 
afford an opportunity to tap a new group of ideas or a new seg- 
ment of the stream of consciousness; and new meanings would 
thus be gained. 
An effort could also be made to keep the fundamental aspects 
of the subject in mind threughout the entire course. Thus they 
uld all become interassociated and all be brought into juxta- 
position and unity. Such a method would give what I have called 
for want of a better name the concentric method of recitation. 
How disappointing it is to ask a student, who has worked 
faithfully day by day in the detail of a course of study, for a 
characterization of the essential aspects of an interrelated group 
of ideas and to find an utter failure on his part to see the things 
as a whole or to get the larger and more inclusive meanings 
from the details. Is not the instructor largely to blame? Is 
not the average class recitation a successive, day-by-day attack 
upon details in piece-meal fashion, with the student at a loss to 
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know what he is to do, or what ideas are significant, or wha: 
the subject all means as a whole? 


I tried out an experiment in six sections of the introductory 
course in psychology this year in the Junior College of Kar , 
City. I followed throughout the course what I have cal! 
concentric method of recitation, I asked for a written opinion 
from all students after making it clear that I had tried the 
method as an experiment and that | wanted their statements 
to the value of the method. I have scores of statements of 


most enthusiastic approval. A majority siate that they 
never really known how to study before so as to get the larger 
significance of the details of the subject. Objective testi: 
showed an improvement of at least 20 percent; but I think 1 
real gains were in methods of study, and these may well 
permanent acquisition. 

I spent the first four days on a general introduction to t! 
course covering such data as psychology and its relations to other 
sciences, the general divisions of psychology such as individu 
differential, collective, genetic, comparative, and abnormal \ 
general introduction was also given to the most important of 
the teleological divisions, such as applied psychology in medicine, 
law, business, industry, and teaching. This was followed by a 
presentation of the methods of approach or methods of stud) 
psychology, such as experiments, introspection, and observation, 
together with the insight to be gained from the abnormal and 
genetic aspects of psychology. 

To avoid bewilderment due to such a concentrated presen- 
tation, | gave concrete illustrations of each principle. I also 
gave a general introduction to the most important workers a1 
authors in the different divisions with a specific characterization 
of some thirty important books in the different divisions of 
psychology. These books were placed upon a reserve shelf so 
that all students could easily make their first acquaintance wit! 
them. They were not of the more difficult, concentrated type 
of textbook but were the more readable, more easily compr 


hended books dealing with separate divisions of psychology, such 


' 
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\finsterberg’s Psychology and Crime and his Psychotherapy, 
and Fable, and Seashore’s Psy« hology and Dasly 


ws Fact 


second week under the general topic of “How to 


applications to the psychology of life,” I gave 
any of the most important aspects of 


tne 

study with some 
eneral overview of m 
The five days devoted to this served as a more 
many of the important principles of 


psychology 
introduction to 
While “How to study” was the focal p ‘int em- 


to study 
sized, I tried to m 
meaning of this term would imply. 


ake the presentation considerably broader 


the strict 
rief analysis of the five days’ lectures follows 


FUNDAMENTALS OF STUDY 


Adjustment 
A. Attitude 
1. Attitude towards life 
2. Attitude towards mistakes and failures 


3. Scientific study of attitudes 
4. Attitude towards study 
BR. Project—Aufgabe 
1. The inertia of mind . 
> The usual dimness and vagueness of perception +. 
3 The failure of formal discipline shows the need « f a broader 4 
project fe 
C. Tapping of original tendencies— the adjustment of or e's energy ye 
to study and to life’s work 4 
Il. Attention and Apperception see 
A. Attention processes 


1. Laws of attention 
Contemplation 

3. Concentration 
B. Apperceptive processes 

1. Apperception as mental assimulation 
2. Apperception as the meaning aspect of experience 

3. Temporal distribution as a factor in apperception 
Visualization, Perception and Imagination 


A. The perception process 
B. Imagination 4 
1. Types of imagination z 
2. Gains through imagination 
a. Books and symbols become real and living : 


b. All experience becomes our own 
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c. All ages are crowded into our own age 
d. All quarters of the world become our environment 


ialysis at 1 Abstraction 


\. The abstraction process 


re 


D. 


1. Seek the elements in any situation 

2. Sense organs aid in the abstraction process 

3. Thinking is impossible without the elements gained thr 
analysis 

The value of elements and concepts in thought 


I Compare elements in chemistrv 


2. Analysis the basis of the higher thought processes 
—creative imagination, discrimination, judgment, et 

Evaluation 

1. Discrimination between the essential and the non-essent 

2. The economy of evaluated thought 

3. Evaluated thinking and rhythm 

Analysis and logical thought 

1. Analysis the basis of logical memory 

2. The gains through logical recall 
—ease of recall, more permanent retention, and grasp of 
meaning and significance of the things recalled 


Association, Correlation, and Synthesis 


A, 


Types of association 

1. An idea with an idea 

2. An idea with a movement 

3. An idea with percept 

. A percept with a movement 

5. A feeling tone or emotion with an idea, percept, or mo 
ment, etc. 

Association the basis of memory and recall 

1. All accessible knowledge is interwoven into a constellation 
of associations 

2. Unconscious memory is not subject to active recall because 
it consists in unassociated impressions. 

Correlation or interassociation 

1. Interassociation and meaning 

2. All meaning is relative 

Juxtaposition; simultaneous association 

1. Juxtaposition gives easy, ready correlation and association 

2. The multiple page presentation of a subject in a book makes 
correlation difficult. Compare the ease of comprehending a 
landscape as a whole to the difficulty of grasping a book 
as a whole. 

Unity. Significance of the whole 

1. The whole is more than the sum of its parts. 
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STUDY TEACHING 


AND 


A METHOD OF 


The significant thing is the relation of the parts to each 
other. 
The relation of the parts seen only in the whok 


he lectures based upon this outline not only served as an 
duction to many of the most important general principles 
psychology, but they also met the very general and pressing 
ed of students of psychology at the very outset to acquire 
ct and efficient methods of study. 

While I was giving these introductory lectures, all students 
were required to read through very rapidly—at least in para- 
raph reading—the entire text of Woodworth’s Psychology, a 
Study of Mental Life. 1 chose this text in part because it is 
simple and clear. Many who read it through felt that they gained 

fair comprehension of the subject at the first reading. Whether 
rey did or not, the essential thing was that the subject as a 
whole was no longer entirely new and that thereafter all their 
rt was spent upon old instead of upon new material 
The two weeks’ work, therefore, served as a basis for a con- 
centric method of recitation—a method which seems to me to 
ke full advantage of Jost’s law, and to gain the results which 
follow from distributed effort. It also helped to a very great 
extent to overcome one of the pronounced weaknesses in our 
educational system—the lack of systematic training in how to 
study. Moreover, it gave this help at the very first of the term 
so that it would be a decided factor of advantage throughout 
the entire course. 

After thorough trial I have adopted the method in all the 
classes of the psychology department, and I recommend it to 
anyone who is anxious to get the large, important aspects of a 
subject more fully into the mind of the average student. 
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THE STATUS OF CERTAIN BASIC LATIN SKILLS 


Leo J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


One part of the Classical Investigation which is being 
ried on in the country is a study by means of objective tests o; 
the status of certain of the basic skills in Latin. In May 
June, 1922, a large number of tests was sent out to s¢ 
which had volunteered to take part in the investigation. (C 
ful directions were sent out with the tests. They were given and 
scored by the teachers in the various schools and the result 
together with the test papers were sent to Minneapolis, Min: 
sota, where they were checked, rescored where necessary, 
tabulated by a volunteer committee of Latin teachers. 

This report is based upon the total number of test paper: 
received by January 1, 1923. These were as follows: 


Henmon Vocabulary and Sentence Test................ 7.358 
Godsey Diagnostic Latin Composition Test 
(Sentences and 7,95! 


Pressey Test in Latin Syntax 


* The investigation reported here deals with one phase of the general 
vestigation being conducted by the American Classical League with th 


financial support of the General Education Board, and was made possible by 
the cooperation of the principals and teachers of many schools. The work was 
planned by the Special Investigating Committee of the League consisting of 


Andrew F. West, Chairman, W. L. Carr, Mason D. Gray, and W. V. McDuffer 
with the assistance of Leo J. Brueckner of the University of Minnesota, Miss 
Marie B. Deneen of the University of Minnesota, and Dorrance S. White of 
the Central High School, Minneapolis. Dr. Brueckner is responsible for the 
general methods of treating the results and for their presentation in this 
article. Later articles will discuss the results of the second test given in the 
spring of 1923, will analyze the progress made by individual pupils during the 
year elapsing between the two tests, and will describe the results of further 
studies in correlating the results of the Latin tests discussed in this articl t 
the results of the Ullman-Kirby Latin Comprehension Test. The results secured 
with the Ullman-Kirby test are being analyzed by Dr. B. L. Ullman, and will 
be reported in a separate article. The committee also plans to correlate the 
results of the Latin tests with the results of the English tests given in the 
same schools. Copies of the tests described in this article may be secured for 
two cents each from The Service Bureau of The American Classical League 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
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I'yler-Pressey Test in Latin Verb-Forms............... 5,100 
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\ll states are represented except Florida, Louisiana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, and Mississippi.* The results, 
therefore, give a survey of such proportions as to be a fairly 
reliable indication of the work of the country as a whole 


THE Tests Usep 


The Henmon Vocabulary and Sentence Test was devised by 
\. A. C. Henmon of the College of Education, University of 
Wisconsin. The vocabulary consists of fifty words, each of 
which has a graded scale value. The score employed in this 
report consists of the number of words correctly defined. The 
sentences are ten in number and are given with scale values. 
\When this sentence test was analyzed by the Minneapolis com- 
mittee, it was found that the teachers who had originally scored 
the papers had been so free in their interpretation of certain 
phrases that a complete rescoring was necessary. It was also 
observed that the last half of the test operated quite as much to 
the discredit of pupils of the third and fourth years as of the 
second, because of the unit-credit method of scoring used. By 
this method only complete sentences correctly translated are 
counted. It was decided, for these two reasons, to rescore the 
entire set of 7,358 papers on the basis of the number of thought- 
units correct as well as upon the basis of the number of complete 
sentences correct. That is, if, as in the case of the fourth sentence 
of Form I, “Urbs, quae eo tempore non munita est, facile 
capta est,” a pupil translated correctly all of the seven thought- 
units except the fourth, mon, he was given credit for six units 


The 


entire set of ten sentences was divided up into forty-seven 


correct instead of being scored zero on the entire sentence. 


thought-units. Each pupil was graded on the actual number of 
thought-units that he translated correctly. At the same time 
account was kept of the total number of complete sentences cor- 
rect. The summary sheets sent back to the schools reported the 


two records. 


le 
*Special state surveys are being conducted in Mississippi, Lowa, and 
Michigan. 
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The Godsey Diagnostic Latin Composition Test is composed 
of two parts: (1) thirty-three English sentences each followed 
by the Latin equivalent, one construction of which is repeated 
in four expressions, only one of which is correct; and (2) a se 
of rules for each sentence from which the pupil is to select the 
one applying to the form chosen as correct. The pupil is asked 
in each case to draw a circle around the form which he choose: 
as correct, and then around the number of the rule which he 
thinks explains the form chosen as correct; for example, Sen- 
tence I-a reads: 


The king’s sons are leaders of the enemy. 
Régis (filius, filidrum, filiéds, filii) ducés hostium sunt 
Rule 4. Possession may be expressed by the genitive. 
Rule 7. The direct object is in the accusative. 
i Rule 13. The subject of a finite verb is in the nominative. 
Rule 14. Action thought of as going on in the past is denoted by 
the imperfect. 


The Pressey Test in Latin Syntax was devised by L. C 
Pressey of the Department of Psychology, Ohio State University 
It is of the multiple-choice type, and consists of thirty-three 
English sentences, each of which is translated into four different 
Latin sentences only one of which is correct. For example, 
Sentence 8 reads: 


I saw him in the city. 
Eum in urbi vidi. Eum urbe vidi. 
Eum in urbem vidi. Eum in urbe vidi. 


The student is required to underscore the Latin sentence which 
he considers correct. 


The Tyler-Pressey Test in Latin Verb Forms was constructed 


by Caroline Tyler and S. L. Pressey of the Department of Psy- 
chology, Ohio State University. It is of the multiple-choice 
type, and consists of thirty-two Latin verb forms, each of which 
is translated into four English verb phrases, only one of which 
is correct. The first form may illustrate the scheme: 

1. Movémus 


We shall move. Let us move. We are moved 
We are moving. 
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DISTRIBUTIONS FOR Eacu TEsT 


The final standards shown in Table I are based upon a con- 
solidation of the scores of the pupils according to the number 


of semesters of training in Latin. As the tests were given in 
May and June, the standards may be considered those for the end 


of each semester. This report is based upon a study of the 


results of the spring tests that had been received up to the end 


of the calendar vear 1922. 


STANDARD SCORES FOR EACH TEST BASED ON 


MEDIAN SCORES 


TABLE I. 


NUMBER OF or LaTIN Toran 
Test Usep POsSsiBLE 
2 4 5e 6 7* SCORE 


Henmon Vocabulary 


34 8/39 9/42 0:45.045.545 8/46 3 50 


Henmon Sentences 
1) Unit credit. 1.5) 2.8) - 
») Partial credit. | 9 0/20 6/28 4:3 


10 


3/37 .0 47 


te 


to 


{ r0dsey 


Sentences | 7.8|14.2/15 8/18 7/21 3/24.624 0/26.3 33 
Rules | 9.4]18 3/21 3/23 8/26 2/28 6/28 4/30 1 33 
Pressey Syntax Test. 9/16. 1/19 6/20 0/22 7\25 9/25 4 33 
Tyler-Pressey Verb Forms. . 7|17_5|19 8|19. 2|22 0/23 8/26 6|25 2 32 


* Due to the smaller number of cases involved the median scores for the first, third, 
fifth, and seventh semesters are less reliable than those for the second, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth semesters. 


The following tables present in order the distributions for 
the tests used; each distribution is given according to the num- 


ber of semesters of Latin the pupils had had. All the tables 
are to be read in the same fashion. Table II shows that there 
were 41 pupils who had had one semester of training in Latin. 
Two of them scored between 4 and 8, 2 scored between 8 and 12, 
and so on. The Median was 22.7. One-fourth of the pupils scored 
lower than the Lower Quartile of 14.4, and one-fourth scored 
more than the Upper Quartile of 31.2. Similar data are given 
for each semester of training. By Q is meant one-half the differ- 
ence between the two quartiles or, in other words, the semi-inter- 
quartile range; for example, Q for the first semester group is 
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found by finding half the difference between 14.4 and 31.2, 
8.4. The smaller the Q, the more homogeneous the group: 
e.g., a Q of 2.0 in the seventh-semester group means that this 
group is more homogeneous than the first-semester group with 
a OQ of 84. 

There are certain general trends observable in all these tables 
In the first place, there is a decided rise during the first three | 
five semesters, depending upon the test, and a slower rise fron 
then on. In the case of the Henmon tests there is an explanati 
to be found in the tests themselves, because neither test gives ¢! 
pupils in the upper semesters a good chance to show their 
superiority. An additional test of words and sentences ranging 
higher in the scale of difficulty and covering a larger vocabulary 
would more adequately measure the development in the upper 
years. In the case of the sentence test there appear idiomatic 
phrases that distinctly hinder pupils in their translation. This 
would tend to keep down the scores. The upper years appear to 
much better advantage, when the partial-credit method of scoring 
is used, since the pupil who does not know a particular idiom 
but is able to translate the remainder of the sentence is not 
penalized for his inability to recognize one difficult construction 

Attention is called to the fact that on the unit-credit basis 
the median of 4.8 for the fifth semester out of a possible total 
of ten sentences correct is less than 50 percent of the maximum, 
while on the partial-credit basis a median score of 35.2 for the 
same pupils out of a total of 47 is practically 75 percent of the 
maximum. On the partial-credit basis, therefore, a higher level 
of development is measured than on the unit-credit basis. The 
inherent limitations of the test prevent adequate measurement 
of progress beyond the fifth semester even on the partial-credit 
basis of scoring. 

A longer test with a greater range of ease and difficulty is 
apparently needed. The present test proved too difficult for 
many of the pupils, for some of them were unable to translate 
a single sentence correctly. Experiments conducted in Minne 
apolis on a Latin test of a wider range and with fewer com- 
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é, or DISTRIBUTION OF HENMON VOCABULARY SCORES 
roup — — 
t Me NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF LATIN STUDIED 
thi 
$ 4 5 6 7 y 
24 
8 94 
10-43 2 478 145 669 37 Ags 
16-39 624) 127 100 17 
ee 32-35 3 616; 69 229 1! bt 
28-31 5 511] 31} 117 9 
Ul 24-27 5 206, 11 65 
ati 2-23 3 185| 8 30 2 el 
16-19 5 84 1 14 re 
sth 12-15 10 50 1 | 
h l 2 
2 
py | 
| 
Dper Pupils +1 3,157, 488 | 2,388 189 | 769 | 49 266 
latn Medians | 22.7 | 34.8 | 39.9 | 42.0 15.0 15.5 45.8 | 46.3 - 
r Lower Quartile 14.4 | 29.2 | 36.0 | 37.4 41 4 .7@ 43.6 44.1 
his Upper Quartile 31.2 | 39.9 | 43.3 | 45.6 | 47.0 | 47.7 | 47.6 | 48.7 
Q 54] 36] 42; 28] 2.5] 20] 23 
Mm TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF HENMON SENTENCE TEST SCORES 
not (Scored on Unit-Credit Basis) 
- SCORES NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF LaTIN STUDIED 
SIS Sentences Correct) |~] 5 6 7 8 
2 2 
h 8 | 4) 5 33 8 2 3 16 
Ie 7 14 ba 112 14 5 | l 2. 
6 61] 19| 245) 25| 103] 9 7 
5 1 169 58 | 419 +35) 169 13 64 
el 4 4 369} 106 190 47 180 8 63 
3 3 | 743] 135 185) 38) 148| 9 31 
le 2 9 | 1,197] 114 380,16 77 1 20 
l 6 174 oe | 154 5 13 t 
nt 0 
it 
Total Number of 
Pupils 3.157 2,388 769 260 
is Medians. . 15 6 42 tS 1 8 5.3 
Lower Quartile 0.6 3.0 3.7 3.6 2.9 
er Quartile 3.8 } 7 5 5 l 5.9 oo 6 4 ae 
Q 1 1 8 1 0 .2 1 2 2 1.2 
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TABLE IV DISTRIBUTION OF HENMON SENTENCE TEST & RES 


Seored on a Partial-Credit Basis) 


S 
we NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF LATIN Srv 
(Thought-Units 

Correct 


Total Number of 
Pupils 


Medians 20 


Lower Quartile 5.1 | 13 
Upper Quartile 19.0 | 26 


TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF GODSEY DIAGNOSTIC 
LATIN COMPOSITION SCORES 
(Sentences ) 


’ NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF LaTIN StTuDIED 


oto ito 


tartile 
iartile 


bee 44-47 2 4 44 12 10) { 
40-43 204 32 138 7 
: 36-39 S7 34 364 11 177 21 
iy: 32-35 3 191 O6 544 16 171 7 
ie 28-31 3 356, 102 467 22 127 8 
24-27 2 473 294 16 73 
20-23 l 520 6S 200 1] 33 
16-19 4 466 39 111 5 i ’ 
: 12-15 4 412 19 87 I 5 
8-11 4 396 17 47 2 l 
er 4-7 14 183 3 19 l 
a 0-3 6 41 7 9 
| 
nn (; | 28.4 | 31.7 | 35.2 | 35.3 | 37.5 7 
i Pt | 22.6 | 25.7 | 30.0 | 30.4 | 33.1 | 32 
33.3 | 36.2 | 39.7 | 39.7 | 39.8 | 41 
| 5.4 5.2 4.9 4.7 3.3 (7 
33 1 19 34 21 
bd 30-32 19 6 133 16 146 12 OF 
iw 27-29 74 23 247 43 154 9 103 
24-26 140, 29 334 31 159 10 
21-23 215 46 383 36 141 7 72 
18-20 323 75 406 43 119 | 9 1() 
15-17 459 103 408 23 80 6 29 
12-14 615 85 374 29 48 2 24 
9-11 518 85 327 16 36 5 10 
6-8 323 41 | 168) 8 4] 1 
3-5 103, «19 47 2 l 
: 0-2 12 2 10 l 
— 
Total Number of 
= Pupils 38 | 2,801) 515 | 2,856} 247 | 62 177 
Medians 7.8 | 14.2] 15.8 | 18.7 | 21.3 | 24.6 | 24.0 | 26 
i Lower @ #5) 105] 11.4] 13.3 | 15.9 | 19.5 | 18.3 | 21.4 
12.4] 18.7 | 20.0} 24.2 | 26.7 | 29.0 | 29.0 | 29.9 
40 41 43 5 4 5 4 48 5 3 i 8 
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TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF GODSEY LATIN 
COMPOSITION TEST SCORES 
(Rules) 


NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF LATIN STUDIED 


Total Number of 
Pupils 


38 | 2,801) 515 


Medians 9.4 | 

Lower Quartile.....| 6.3 | 13.6 | 
Upper Quartile 15.0 | 23.1 
4.8 4 


Q 


29.9 


| 


PRESSEY SYNTAX SCORES 


or LaTIn STuDIED 


33 
27 


Total Number of 
Pupils 


Medians 

Lower Quartile 
Upper Quartile. . 
Q 
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’ £4 307 

| 
ScoRE — - —— - 

l 2 3 4 5 6 7 

33 8 4 88 9 85 7 12 ig? 

30-32 32 398| 52/| 287/ 18 169 

27-29 183) 46 446 50 188 11 95 pe 

24-26 289° #79 145 7 73 
21-23 | 2 | 368) 105 412} 32) 102 7 27 Ss 

- 18-20 1 476 76 355 27 55 3 18 ue 

15-17 6 443) 87 282} 22 31 3 12 
12-14 4 | 456 51 221 7 22 2 5 ae 

9-11 | 7 300; 24 126 3 3 1 2 Ei 

6-8 | 9 119 ~ 37 l 4 2 5 

3-5 | 34 7 

an 3 | 23.8 | 26.2 | 28.6 | 28.4 | 30.1 ia 
‘> 5 | 18.3 | 21.2 | 24.3 | 22.7 | 26.1 s 
— 2 | 28.6 | | 31.5 | 31.7 | 32.2 
5.2 46| 3.0 

52 46] 4.5 

TABLE VII. DISTRIBUTION OF 

NuMBER OF SEMESTERS 

SCORE _ 

gee 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 c= 

l 2 7 l 12 2 9 EL? 

19) 111) 20; 93| 9 73 
95 29. 70) 18 193, 129; 15 79 
24-26 6 147 34 269, 33) II 74 
it 21-23 213) 47 310; 28) 126); 10 56 
18-20 11 241, 322) 125 6 49 be 
15-17 | 64 309) 32 93 5 39 
12-14 10 279, 251 26 80 3 q 
24 17 207 185 23 34 10) 
10 6-8 8 182 33 5 3 17 3 asm 
3-5 36 13 23 2 
0-2 2 2 "| 
| 

| 73 1.776| 411 | 2,077; 220; 843) 61 402 

— 
15.31 15.9 | 16.1 | 19.6 | 19.9 | 22.7 | 25.9 | 25.4 

106 | 11.3/ 11.5 | 11.6] 14.9 | 17.5 | 21.3 | 20.4 
: 20 2 | 21.1 | 21.0 | 24.7 | 25.4 | 27.5 | 29.2 | 29.3 ae 
48] 66/| 52| 50; 45 
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TABLE VIII. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TYLER-PRESSE\ 
VERB-FORM SCORES 


NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF LATIN Struprep 


16 14 
1 : 25 92 7 
24-26 3 163 16 206 27 92 8 
21-23 5 280 72 275 25 93 t) 
18-20 1 310 68 331 29 76 H 
15-17 3 325 65 282 21 45 9 
12-14 7 315 31 223 17 28 I 
l 7 231 37 179 7 14 
7 LL: 15 64) 2 7 
l 2 2 l 


Total Number of 
Pupils 


| Medians 17.5 | 19.8 9 | 23.8] 2 25 2 
Lower Quartile 9.4] 13.0] 15.5 | 14.6 | 17.3 | 19.3 | 22.0] 21.1 
Upper Quartile 20.3 | 22.2 | 23.8 | 23.6 | 26.9 | 28.0 | 30.7 | 297 
Q 5.5 + 6 4.2 4.5 48 4 


plicated and idiomatic constructions showed a steady increase in 
the ability to translate with each succeeding term. 

There is clear evidence, also, that the Henmon vocabulary 
test is not wide enough in its range to measure adequately the 
development of the pupil’s vocabulary above the fifth semester 
There is no increase in score above this point, because the limit 
of fifty words has been reached or almost reached by a majority 
of the pupils. A test of 100 words ranging higher in the scale 
of difficulty and covering a larger vocabulary would more ade- 
quately measure this development. Almost one-half of the 
vocabulary measured by this test is the product of the first 
semester's training, as can be seen by the median score of 227 
out of a possible 50, while four-fifths is the product of three 
semesters of Latin. 


The rapid rise at first and the lack of improvement later on 


may be due to the structure of the tests used, to the nature of th 
material on which the children were tested, or to a defect in the 
teaching in these later years. The weight of evidence seems t 


point, however, to the nature of the tests used as the true 
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lanation. The Godsey test shows a more consistent, though 
Jler, rise than the other tests. 

In the second place, a significant fact common to all the tables 
- the great overlapping from one semester to another In gen- 
ester shows the widest range of scores, and 


| the second sem 
bv the smaller Q 


is usually a closer grouping—shown 
then on. But in all cases the overlapping is enormous. 
tr almost every table there are pupils in the first-semester group 


surpass the score of the lowest in the fourth- or fifth- 


Table VI, which shows the Godsevy compo- 


<emester group. In 
fourth, and 


ition scores (rules - there are in the second, third, 
upils who range in ability from 
make the correct 


chth semesters | those unable 


select a single rule correctly to those who 
This is clear evidence Of a wide variation 


‘-hoice in every case. 
‘on the learning of rules. 


in the emphasis which teachers place uy 
ise of the Pressey syntax test, there is an unusual amount 
due to the wide variation of scores for all 
is as wide as 


In the cz 
of overlapping, 
The variation in the eighth semester 
In this test there appear scores 
m the second to the eighth, with 


semesters. 
that in the second all the way 
from 6 to 33 in each group Ir 
of the seventh The wide variation of 


the single exception 
Tyler-Pressey Test in Verb 


res is even more evident in the 
Forms. The explanation for this fact may 
of emphasis placed upon knowledge 


again lie in the 
different amount of forms 
by different teachers. Evidently s 


Wy 


me teachers have been very 


successful during the earlier semesters in developing the ability 


measured by this test. 

These two facts, a rapid rise followed by 
ion with consequent Ove rlapping from 
It 1s 


a failure to gain and 


an exceedingly wide variat 

semester to semester, stand out in ever) table of the series 

not within the province of this paper t offer explanations, but 
lis for careful thought 


it should be pointed out that the situation call 
and analysis. 

CORRELATION BETWEEN Tests 

In order to determine the correlation between the abilities 


ecial study was made of 80 second- 


neasured by the tests a Sj 
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semester pupils and of a similar group of fourth-semester puy 
in the schools of a city in the Middle West who had take; 
five tests described in this report. The scores for each test 


correlated with scores for the other five tests. The se 
semester group of pupils showed a wide variation in the abilit; 
concerned, although the group as a whole was considerably 
standard, especially on the Godsey and Pressey tests. 

Table IX shows the correlation (Pearson product-moment 
of tests with test for the two groups mentioned. The table sh. 
that the coefficients of correlation vary from +0.85 to —0,09 


There is a high degree of correlation between any given test and 


each of the others used in the survey except for the Godse, 


rules. For the two-semester group the small negative correl 


tions between the Godsey rules and the Henmon vocabulary test 


and the Henmon sentence test (unit-credit) show a slight 


1g] 


verse relation between the abilities measured by the Godsey rule 


TABLE IX. INTERCORRELATION OF TEST SCORES FOR TW 
SEMESTER AND FOUR-SEMESTER PUPILS 


HENMON 
HENMON | SenTENce SENTENCE Trter Gopser 
Vocast Unrr PARTIAL PRESSEY PREssEY 
LARY Creprr Crepir 


Semesters Semesters Semesters Semesters Semesters Semeste 


I'wo | Four! Two | Four| Two | Four| Two Four | Two | Four | Tw 


Henmon Sentence 
Unit-Credit 6s 


Henmon Sentence 
Parti al-Credit 


Pressey 


Tyler-Preasey 


Godaey Rules - 03 46 09 53 18 44 60 


Godsey Sentence 


and by these two tests. Such low correlations as these indicate 
that for these pupils, measured by these tests, there is found no 
relation between their knowledge of rules and their knowledge 
of vocabulary or ability to translate. These low relationships are 
contradicted, however, by the results from the fourth-semester 
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ils. The high positive correlation between the scores on the 
» sentences and the Henmon tests indicates a close relation- 
‘» between the ability to recognize the correct Latin form and 
wledge of vocabulary or ability to translate. The differ- 
- in the coefficients of correlation indicate, no doubt, that 
rious tests measure different phases of Latin and that these 
developed to a varying degree in pupils, depending partly 
the emphasis given by the teacher. The interesting tact, 
ught out by this table, ‘s that in the case of second-semester 
‘Is the ability to translate correlates negatively with the knowl- 
which a pupil may have of the rules of syntax. The Pressey 
« test also has a relatively low degree of correlation with 
bility to translate as measured by the Henmon test The 
sentence test has the highest average correlation with all 
tests and has a correlation of 0.62 with the Godsey 
There is a high correlation between the Pressey syntax 
i the Godsey rules. Evidently the ability to score W ell on the 
Pressey test depends upon a knowledge of the rules underlying 
tin syntax. 
(his study may well raise the question of the value of spend- 
» in the first year’s work an excessive amount of time upon 
-ules and technical phases of the study of Latin The ability of 
these two-semester pupils to translate Latin apparently is not to 
measurable degree dependent upon an accurate knowledge ot 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


A number of significant facts based on the results of the tests 
are shown regarding the status of Latin at the present time. 


Any interpretation of these results must take into consideration 
the defects in certain of the tests already pointed out in the 
introduction. This is particularly true of the Henmon Vocabu- 
lary and Sentence Tests, which apparently do not beyond the 


fourth semester measure the extent of the development of the 
Latin vocabulary or the ability to translate from the Latin. The 


following conclusions, however, are clear: 
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There is a great variation in the scores of pupils 
tests for each semester's training. This is indicated }y 
the wide range between the scores of individuals 

The vocabulary measured by the Henmon test is c! 
the product of the first four semesters of training 
test for higher levels should be developed. 

There is little increase in the ability to translate sente: 
into English above the fifth semester, as measured 
the Henmon sentence test, whether the translations ar 
scored on the unit-credit or partial-credit basis. This 1 

be due to the method of scoring or to the fact that th 
test has inherent weaknesses. 

The ability measured by the Godsey sentence test shows 
a steady increase from the second to the eighth semest 
The ability to apply rules, measured by the second element 
in the Godsey test, shows a steady increase from semester 
to semester, through the eighth semester. 

The results of the Pressey syntax test indicate that 
the ability measured the largest growth is made during 
the first semester and that there is a relatively small aver- 
age increase after this semester. 

The results of the Tyler-Pressey Test in Latin Verb- 
Forms show that the largest growth in the ability 
measured is made during the first semester, and that there 
is a relatively small average increase after this semester 
There is a clear need of establishing standards of achieve- 
ment for each semester’s training. The great range in 
abilities and the amount of overlapping make this clear 
There are some pupils who apparently do not profit di- 
rectly from the training received. This is evident fron 
the fact that on each test there were pupils in second- and 
third-semester classes who showed little or no results 


from the training received. 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTS FOR RETARDED SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 
A. MARTIN, 
Rochester Public Schools 
L. A. PECHSTEIN 
University of Cinemnatt 
During recent years standardized educational measurements 
ve become largely decentralized, passing from the controlling 
ads of school surveyors of graduate departments of education 
eo the hands of the teacher. In this latter position they are 
ed to diagnose actual instructional ills and point the remedial 
measures. The logic of the measuring movement demands 
exactly this migration downward. Furthermore, the ultimate 
success of the movement depends primarily upon the degree to 
which the teacher actually employs the data of measurement in 
improving the teaching act. 

\lthough educational zeal has led the sweeping cohorts of re- 
search into nearly every nook and crannie of the educational 
field, relatively little attention has been given to the question, 
Do standardized educational tests show, under experiment, that 
they present values when applied to retarded children in the 
public school? The case for measurements has long since been 

ade with superior and normal children This paper 1s an ex- 
nerimental evaluation of certain educational tests as ipplied to the 
retardates. 
PuRPOSE AND PLAN OF INVESTIGATION 


Teachers and supervisors of special classes of retarded pupils 


need, theoretically, to have impersonal testimony regarding both 


a pupil’s educational attainments—his abilities and his intelli- 


gence—his capacity. Exact achievement scores may help the 
special-class_ teacher keep in mind the normal standards of 
achievement for each grade. This is no small task when the 
special-class teacher has children from several grades in her 
fluctuating group. ‘Test scores prevent the teacher from com- 
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pletely giving way to the tendency to emphasize effort r 


by 


than achievement. They provide the supervisor a standard 
which the teacher’s judgment can be verified as supplementary 
to the psychological examinations; and they give the principal 
a convincing argument when urging upon parents or the regula; 
teacher the transfer of a pupil to the ungraded class. Test scores 
also show to what extent students in ungraded classes have uneven 
and special disabilities, whether correlation of abilities or dis 
abilities exists, and whether time and effort are being misdirected 
in attempting to train children of certain mental levels. This 
paper hopes to contribute something of value to teachers and 
supervisors of backward, negatively atypical, and seriously re 
tarded children in their efforts to reinstate these pupils in the 
grade, to record intelligently the progress made from year t 
year, to classify the individuals within the group, and so t 
direct training effort that the fullest possible returns in pupil 
achievement may be secured. 


THE CHILDREN TESTED 


All children in the special and ungraded classes of Rochester 
were included in this study which was made in 1918.  Specia 
classes are composed of children placed there upon the recor 
mendation of the principal and the grade teacher because of 11 
ability to profit by the regular grades work. Such pupils are ad 
mitted only after thorough psychological and medical examina- 
tions. Three types of special classes exist: primary special for 
children under twelve years of age; advanced special for the 
older boys and girls according to sex; and the special shop school 
for boys which emphasizes pre-vocational training. The speci 

shop is made up of boys fourteen to sixteen years of age, selected 
from special classes because of superior manual ability. The un- 
graded shop for boys and the ungraded girls’ class are composed 
of pupils over fourteen years of age selected from the fifth and 
sixth grades. These pupils are not considered feeble-minded but 


seriously retarded in school work. 
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Yow, 1924 TESTS 


The work of three groups was compared: (1) primary spe- 


247 pupils; (2) advanced special and boys’ special shop, 


{ pupils; and (3) ungraded class and ungraded shop, 68 pupils 


re the tests were given the teachers estimated in regular 


hool practice the ability of each pupil for each grade subject 


studied. The ratings, the grades on the standardized tests, and 


nental ages were transferred to individual cards, thus making 


ossible, by shuffling the cards, (1) to compare pupil ranks | 
as assigned by the teachers and the tests, (2) to compare the | 
scores of each mental-age level with the standard scores for the | 
grade corresponding to that mental level, and (3) to find the 


range of scores at each mental level and within each group 


MATERIAL AND METHOD OF STUDY 


Elementary-school tests were selected for which both stand- 
ard and city (Rochester) scores were available. The tests given 
were: Ayres Spelling Test, Trabue Completion Language Scale 
B, Monroe Silent Reading Test, Judd-Courtis Arithmetic Test, 
and the Gettysburg Edition of the Ayres Handwriting Scale. 
The tests were given by the regular teachers, all of whom had 


had a semester of university ipstruction in educational measure- | 
ments. The several tests were given at two weeks’ intervals; | 
and each was preceded by a group conference of all the teachers i 
concerned during which the technique of conducting and scoring 
and prospective difficulties were discussed. 

Ayres Spelling Test—Each child was located in his 75 per- 
cent ability list, being given two 20-word tests, one each for list 


and sentence spelling. Location proved fairly simple except in 
the case of the older pupils. Close agreement between list and : 


sentence spelling was found generally, for of 561 pupils tested, 


82 percent of the grade-ability assignments were identical. In 
all three groups list spelling tended to rank pupils higher than 
sentence spelling. 

In about one-third of the ratable cases, the test scores agree 
with the teachers’ judgment. In each group the tests rate the 
pupils decidedly lower than the teachers, for in the three groups, 
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67, 64, and 54 percent respectively are lower, while 2.8, 
16 percent are rated higher. These figures suggest eithe: 

the tests rated the pupils too low, or that the teachers overrated 
them. The standard norms have not proved too high 
Rochester and 8&6 other cities, so the conclusion is forced that 
special-class teachers almost uniformly overrate spelling abi 
The teachers found that, while their pupils could spell quite dif 
cult words in the daily spelling lesson, they failed on the « 
and more common words of the test; time was being spent « 
learning words of relatively little use, even though these wer 
generally retained poorly from day to day. 

The compilation of the data emphasized that individual 
differences were no less marked among retarded children tha: 
among the normal or superior. 

Trabue Completion Test.—On logical grounds it could by 
shown that this language instrument is of limited value for us 
with retardates, but at least it furnished norms for the lower 
grades, a desideratum not found in most composition and lan 
guage scales. A comparison of test ranks on the Trabue S 
with teachers’ ratings shows a wide range of disagreement, { 
in all three groups less than 40 percent of the cases had ranks 
which agree. In the three groups of classes, 22, 21.8, and 23 
percent respectively were rated lower by the tests than by the 
teachers’ estimates; while 40, 40.8, and 52 percent were rated 
higher, herein reversing the teacher-bias found in the case of 
spelling 

Judd-Courtis Arithmetic Test—The scores of Rochester 
pupils compare favorably with those published by Counts. In- 
spection of the data revealed significant conditions. For cer- 
tain easier tests the grade standards tend to approach the scores 
for the parallel mental-age group (13.4 for 8 mental years, and 


13.1 for third grade, 16.2 for 9 mental years, and 17.9 for four 


grade, etc.). In other words, on these tests the subnormals fall 
only slightly below the standards set by normal pupils. With 
the more difficult problems, however, they fall significantly far 


below—1.2 for 8 mental years and 2.2 for third grade, 2.3 for 
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ntal years and 5.2 for fourth grade, 2.6 for 10 mental years, 
ind 6.9 for 5th grade, etc. 

[o compare teachers’ judgments and test scores, a com- 
posite test score was determined for each pupil by employing 
the weighting technique of Counts, thus making possible the 
assignment of each pupil to a definite school grade of ability. 
In the primary group the test scores contradict the teachers’ in 
76 percent of the cases; in the two advanced groups they agree 
in less than 60 percent of the cases. The figures seem to show 
that special-class teachers either do not know the regular grade 
standards or do not so clearly detect pupil-difficulties as to lead 

a reasonably reliable rating. Such marked contradictions 
emphasize the unusual value of this arithmetic test in calling to 
the teacher’s attention exactly the weaknesses of the failing pupil. 
lf the special-class teacher is occasionally to be able, by bringing 
a backward pupil up to a standard, to permit return to a regular 
grade, precisely such diagnostic tests are required to point out 
the exact cause of the trouble and give location for the remedial 
measure. 

Monroe Silent Reading Test.—Significant features of the 
comprehension and rate scores on the Monroe Test were the high 
percent of special-class groups falling below the test norms, 86 
and 72,—the small percent—13, 17, and 14 respectively for the 
three groups in comprehension, 11, 24, and 11 for rate—of agree- 
nent between test and teacher ranks, and the sweeping tendency 
of teachers to overrate. 

Gettysburg Writing Scale.—Although writing samples were 
eathered with great care, it did not seem worth while finally 
to compile the scores. The teachers proved too unskillful with 
the scale to give reliable grades. Attempts at rescoring showed 
wide ranges of difference, the entire experience duplicating that 
of the Cleveland Survey, wherein finally about half the material 
was “graded by a member of the Survey Staff especially trained 
in the work.” 

The negative experience with evaluating the written work 
suggests certain questions: (1) If there is such variability in 
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scoring pupils when objective standards are before the eyes, what 
is the value of a teacher’s statement that a pupil measures up 1 
the penmanship requirements of a certain grade? (2) What 
are the teachers’ standards when they score so differently? 
(3) Why is it that a pupil of a certain mental level is scarcely 
able to write while another child of the same mental level makes 


a fair score? 


INTELLIGENCE AND EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


E.ducational test scores for special-class pupils who had been 


given intelligence examinations within the year were brought 
together. In the case of spelling it is significant that 75 percent 
of those of the seven-year mental level test below second-grade 
ability, that the eight-year mental level has 79 percent below 
third-grade ability, and that the nine-year mental level has 75 
percent below fourth-grade ability. This seems to indicate g 
ing accuracy for the Ayres Scale. The striking variability of 
distribution is also indicated, although this is slightly less marked 
for spelling than the other tests—with the exception of the com- 
prehension reading test. In the case of arithmetic, it is significant 
that the scores according to mental age compare favorably with 
the comparable grade standards when the operation involved ; 
simple, but fall far below the expected standard upon harde: 
operations. In the case of reading, rate scores prove more vari 
able than those for comprehension. This fact gathers significanc: 
when the grade-retardation is looked into. 

Assuming that six-year mentality should secure the standard 
grades set for the first grade, seven for second, eight for third, 
etc., it became possible to make the mental age-grade distribution 


by subjects. This, in conjunction with the other data gathered, 
leads to several significant conclusions: (1) Pupils of the sa: 

mental age show striking variation in abilities as measured by 
educational tests. (2) No guaranty exists that a retarded pup! 
of a certain mental age will secure the scores set by normal pupils 
of that mental age, the facts being that such pupils tend to fall 
far below the achievement the mental age might predict 
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(3) The percent of such pupils falling below, reaching, or sur- 


passing the expectancy varies with the particular subject, yet 
tends to remain a constant for that subject quite irrespective 
of the mental-age group considered. This suggests that the men- 
tal function involved is affected constantly and fairly irrespective 
of the mental-age level upon which the pupil may be found; also, 
that a large and apparently fairly predictable percent of retarded 
pupils will fail to live up to their mental-age predictions, in 
spite of special-class instruction over a period of years. They, 
like the poor, are always present. 

hasizes the need of taking the physical 


Individual analysis 
of special-class pupils into 


ndition and the emotional stability 


-onsideration when evaluating the results 
particularly true in the case 


of any group test. 


Day to day variation in ability 1s 
The reliability of a test score, 


f many special-class pupils 
a second or a third time 


Ui 
therefore, is such that it can be given 
and the average of the results taken. 


SuMMARY 


This investigation regarding the use of certain educational 


tests with retarded school children leads to the following con- 
clusions : 

1. Educational measurements are relatively 
erior groups than with the 


of greater edu- 


cational worth with normal and suj 
seriouslv retarded, because of the numbers with grade attain- 
ments below those for which reliable norms have | 
Test is of strong value because of 


below the second and third 


wen established 


2. The Ayres’ Spelling 
its fine gradations and its range 
grade. 

3 The Trabue Completion Test 
group as a scale for language ability but as a supj 


is of little value for this 
jlementary in- 


telligence test it has value. 

4. The Judd-Courtis Arithmetic 
children testing below nine mental years 
nine-year and higher intelligence levels. 


Test is of little value for 
but of decided value for 
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5. The Monroe Silent Reading Test proves of little 


for the special-class group 

6. For a special-class group individual analyses must para 
test ratings. 

7. The tendency of special-class teachers to over-estim 
the ability of their pupils is very marked. 

8. Variability in test attainments is fully as marked among 
subnormals as among those of the same mental-age level in the 
supposedly homogeneous grades. 
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\ GRAPHIC CHART FOR REPRESENTING EDUCA- 
TIONAL ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 
M. R. TRABUE 
Director of Bureau of Educational Research 
Umverstty of North Carolina 

The teacher or principal who employs educational measure- 
ments often encounters difficulties when attempting to interpret 
the scores clearly to parents and other interested laymen. The 

centile value of a pupil’s score, showing what percent of 
the class has lower scores, is a useful index for persons who 
have learned to understand it. Percentile values are relative to 
the special group in which they are found, however, and one can- 
not be certain that the fifty percentile in one class may not be 
the eighty percentile in another class of the same school grade 
Furthermore, 1f all records of tests results are in terms of a 
child’s relative position in a particular class, comparisons between 
the records of different schools, methods, and classes are im- 
possible. The needs of the school administrator are, therefore, 

perfectly met by the percentile method of interpreting test 
scores, 

The age index, which has recently been growing rapidly in 
popularity, would be most desirable if it were possible to obtain 
unselected groups of fourteen-, fifteen-, and sixteen-year-old 
children for standardization purposes. The method now com- 
monly used in obtaining such age scores involves the assumption 
that eighth-grade pupils represent typical fourteen-year-old chil- 
dren. We all know this assumption is wrong 

Another danger in the age scores lies in the temptation to 
ipply to them the popular, but over-refined, quotient technique. 
In Form 4 of the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scales, for example, 

fifteen-year-old pupil may answer the first twenty-seven ques- 
tions correctly and then check the correct answer to the twenty- 
eighth question instead of underlining it as directed. His T-score 
will then be 58, whereas it would have been 61 if he had under- 
lined the answer instead of checking it. His reading age is there- 
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fore 172 months, when it might have been 181 months ex 


for the arbitrary rule by which the test is marked. Of c& 


many people know that a difference of nine months in a py 


33 : reading age is not necessarily significant, but most teachers wil! e 
ea not stop to consider the insecure basis on which it rests . 
Considering these objections to the percentile values and 
Ss the age scores, the writer prepared a graphic chart to represent | 


test scores. This chart can be easily used and quickly underst 


even by the average parent. The chart contains a pictur 


fourteen thermometers; each one is calibrated to represent 


score from a different test in terms of the school grade for whic! 


that score is standardized. Four of the fourteen indicators 


blanks, in order that one may represent by them the scores or 


any tests one cares to use. The other ten indicate the scores 


on well-standardized tests of power or difficulty in silent reading 


in spelling, in composition, in addition, in subtraction, in multi- 


plication, in division, in arithmetic reasoning, in handwriting, 


and in general academic ability. The standards used are the 


average results that have actually been found in schools wher 


the tests have been tried. 


The parent or teacher who received such a completed chart 


for John Smith would be able to see at a glance, for example, 
that John was just entering the sixth grade in reading ability, 


ey was just completing the sixth grade in spelling ability, was about | 
pi ready for high school in addition ability, and so on. A study | 

co of the picture would show perhaps whether John needed most 

to apply himself in arithmetic or in handwriting, or whether his 
arithmetic powers needed most strengthening in division or in 
ae. subtraction. The fact that no twenty-minute test is an entirely 

-_ adequate measure of one’s ability in a given field must be recog- 

rg nized, but a graphic picture of this sort stands in less danger ot 
: being misused than does a numerical score of 15.6 which 1s | 
Pi accompanied by tables for converting raw scores into age and i 
i quotient scores. L 
ie The chief objection to this type of interpretation is that some 


of the more capable pupils and schools may be tempted to mak 
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less serious efforts, when they discover themselves doing better 


than the average obtained in the same grades elsewhere. The 
only reason this objection applies more directly to this type of 
interpretation than to numerical comparisons lies 1n the fact tt 
this chart is more graphic and forceful than most reports 

The chief merit of the chart is its simplicity. When drawing 
the colored line to represent the pupil's score the teacher merely 
observes the small scale immediately to the right of each the: 
mometer, while in reading the results from the chart one observes 
the grade scale at the left-hand side of the page. The chart 
automatically shows both relative and absolute standings in the 
grades. It can be used to represent the scores of an individua 
pupil, the average scores for an entire classroom, or the averag 
scores for any number of classrooms together. 

Progress from year to year may be recorded on the chart by 
drawing lines across it, connecting the tops of the colored index 
columns at any particular date. All of the tests are of increasing 
difficulty and are appropriate in all elementary grades above th: 
second. The Educational Achievement Charts are the size of 
an ordinary sheet of typewriter paper. They may, therefore, 
be filed in an ordinary letter file and kept as a cumulative record 
of progress from year to year. 

The uncalibrated thermometers may be used to represent 
scores on any well-standardized educational tests. McCall's 
C-scale scores,' or the B-scores issued by the Public School Pub- 
lishing Company may be used directly in calibrating these blank 
thermometers. The writer will, also, be glad to supply sugges 
tions and standards for this purpose. A carefully completed 
chart can be used with remarkable effectiveness as an educational 
profile or psychogram in admitting new pupils to a school, in 
determining the type of educational treatment needed, or in in- 
forming parents of the achievements of their children. 


*MeCall, W. A. How to Erperiment in Education. New York, Macmillar 
Company, 1922, pages 109-110. 
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CHILD ACCOUNTING 
1I—HISTORICAL ASPECTS 


ArTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 
Uniwersity of Michigan and Detroit Public Schools 


From the time that free public schools began to receive aid 
state and local governments in one form or another, cer- 

‘» school records have been required by law as a basis for 
determining the amount of aid. Prior to the civil war educa- 
tional organizations were quite simple and the available records 
are in the form of reports’ by boards o 
ourish, of the work of the administrative 


f education which tell, 


with many a rhetorical fl 
Certain general data are included 


committees of such boards. 
Indeed, the 


regarding the attendance and tardiness of pupils 
jercent of attendance was regarded at that time by boards of 
education, superintendents, and principals as the real index of 
school efficiency. Records were compiled for the purpose of 


securing a good percent of attendance. Standards were estab- 


‘shed and statistics were set up to attain them 

The Chicago Report.—In 1862 Mr. Wells, superintendent of 
Chicago schools, “r wind-robined” a score of superintendents in 
an attempt to secure some uniformity in child accounting. Costs 
‘1 education were mounting in the sixties even as they are today. 


Harassed school boards and superintendents sought se lace in cost 


comparisons with other cities, hoping for and securing c mfirma- 
tion of cost advances there as w ell as in their home towns 


Even in the sixties, a certain amount of uniformity was 


necessary before cities could be compared. Traveling was too 
expensive for school boards and superintendents so Mr. Wells, 


through correspondence, worked out the first known set of child- 


accounting rules. By 1864 they were in use in almost 100 cities; 
and even now they are, with but slight modifications, in fairly 
general operation. 


‘Reports were issued by city schoo 


| systems as early as 1818 in Phila- 
delphia; 1834 in Cleveland; 1843 in New York and Detroit, and 1853 in 


Chicago. 
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The “Chicago Rules”, as they came to be called, inc! 


the following : 
1. Whenever a teacher has satisfactory evidence t 
left school without the intention of returning, such pupil's 1 


shall forthwith be stricken from the roll; but any abser 


hat a pup 


corded against the name of the pupil before the teacher r j 


this notice, shall be allowed to remain; and in making up ¢ 
attendance averages, such absences shall be regarded the s 


any other absence 
2. When a pupil is suspended from school by any of the rules 
school board, whether for absence or for any other caus 
name shall be stricken from the roll. 
When a pupil is absent from school more than five conse 


school days, for sickness or for any other cause, his nan 
be stricken from the roll at the end of the five days, and tl 
sences shall in all cases be recorded while the name remair 
the roll; but this rule shall not operate to prevent the 
sion of a pupil, under Rule 2, for a less number of abser 
which case his name will, of course, be dropped from the 
4. For the purposes contemplated in the foregoing rules, any p 


shall be considered as absent whose attendance at school sha 
not continue for at least one-half of the regular half-day session 


Child Accounting in 1864.—Superintendent Duane Doty, of 
Detroit, reporting to the board of education for 1864, said of 
statistics generally and of the Wells’ report that: 

During the past year much labor has been given to making the schoo 


statistics full and accurate. In attendance statistics, three things 
are especially important and necessary, viz.: The whole num 


ber enrolled, average number belonging, and the average daily 


attendance. 

In finding the whole number enrolled, great care is required in order 
that pupils removing from one district to another, and those pro- 
moted from one school to another, shall not be counted twice 

The average number belonging to the schools is a matter of especial! 
importance; for it is the proper basis upon which to calculate 
the number of seats required, the cost of tuition, the percent of 
attendance, etc., etc. It is found in the following manner: The 
number belonging to the school for each day in the year is found, 
and the sum for all the days divided by the number of school days 

The Wells report settles the vexed question of membership happily 
and justly, and its general adoption will very largely increase the 
value of school statistics. Of course, it will be understood that 
striking the name of a pupil from the roll after five days’ absence, 
for any cause, is neither suspension nor expulsion. It simply 
subtracts one from the number belonging, until his return, and 

in no respect interferes with his right to return. 
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that leaving the name of an absent pupil upon the 


It is easy to see 
number belonging too large, 


roll for an indefinite time, makes the 


and increases the percent of absence unfairly and improperly. 


Lefts. —The reason for the adoption of the much 
“temporary left” rule is easy to see. The 
of attendance and the 


Temporary 
used and criticized 
sandard of judgment was the percent 
Promotion and non-promotion, age-grade- 
and standard tests were 
It is quite 


ount of tardiness. 
eress, retardation and elimination, 
unknown media as educational measuring rods 
obvious that if one factor ts stressed insistently enough the group 
means or other, an approxi- 


ncerned will soon secure, by some 
Under these rules 93 or 94 


ition of the required standards. 
nercent average attendance for all schools was considered a 
lesirable objective. Since such a standard was impossible with- 
out the “temporary left” rule, this rule practice became general 
In their eagnerness to be efficient some school systems went 
1865 a comparison in attendance was made 
2 ‘Toledo was first with a percentage of 
hat in Toledo the attendance 
Names were dropped from 
days, but those whose 


have left on the day 


en further. In 
between a dozen cities. 
99 An investigation showed t 
was not kept on the Chicago basis. 
the rolls when pupils had been absent five 
names were dropped were c msidered to 
they actually did leave, that is at the beginning of the five days, 
and not, as the Chicago rule required, 
five days. Judging from the remarkable 


after they had been absent 
percents of attendance 


* Percentage of attendance in twelve cities in 1865: 
Average perce? 
of attendance 


Ciuy 

Toledo 4 
Providence, R. I 95.7 
Cincinnati 93.9 
Cleveland 93.5 
Boston 93 0 
Detroit 91.6 
Indianapolis 91 2 
Chicago 90 8 
St. Paul 87.5 
Louisville 87.0 
Milwaukee 865 

75 


Harrisburg, Pa 
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shown, some of the other cities probably followed Toledo's 


example 
Census of 1870.—In 1870 the United States government 
made the first general accounting of school children and there- 


after general statistics of public and non-public schools appeared 


in the reports of the Bureau of Education and in the U; it 


States Census 


From 1870 until 1912 the question of educational statist: 


and records was a moot question at meetings of the Department 


of Superintendence.' 


V. E. A. Committees.—Committees* were appointed in 18% 
1874, 1881, and 1891 for the purpose of developing a unit 


terminology and procedure in the preparation and collectior 


school statistics. The work of these committees was not of 


satisfactory character. It dealt almost entirely with statist 


in the mass rather than with individual child accounting 


Dr. William H. Maxwell. superintendent of schools in \ 


York City, published in his 1904 report age-grade statistics tl 


showed 39 percent of the elementary pupils to be retarded. The 


publication of this report caused considerable discussion in edu 


cational circles. In 1909 Dr. Maxwell] appointed several co 


mittees to ascertain the causes of over-age conditions. The pu! 


lished report of this investigation was issued as part of 
Twelfth Annual Report 

In 1908 David Snedden and William H. Allen published 
volume on School Reports and School E fh tency which brought 
together the best information then available on reports and illus 


trated the possibilities of their use. This book was widelv read 


and was reprinted in 1911, 


Thorndike and Ayres.—The appearance, early in 1908. of 


* According to Miss Halle D. Woods, of New York, in 1905, school sta- 
tistics had heen diseussed at the meetings held in 1859, 1863, 1872, 1874, 1877, 
1881, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1889. 1891, 1892, 1895, 1897, 1899, 1900, 1903, 1904. 
Further discussions occurred at the 1907, 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912 meetings 


*A brief account of these committees and their work may be found 
School Reports and School E ficiency by Snedden and Allen, Macmillan Con 
pany, 1911, chapter Im. 
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thorndike’s Elimination of Pupils from School’ caused much 

ment in educational circles. It was followed in 1909 by 
\yvres’ Laggards in Our Schools. Dr. Bachman’s work in the 
New York survey (1912) continued to draw attention to the 


question of over-age Cc ditions and pupil elimination. The pro- 
ductions of Thorndike and Ayres were read throughout the 

untry and started a series of educational discussions. Through 
these discussions superintendents became clearly aware of the 
need for greater uniformity and continuity ot school records to 
the end that accurate data for the scientific study of school con- 
Thus, although age-grade surveys had 


ditions might be secured. 
been made by individual cities prior to this time, it was these 
publications by Thorndike and Ayres that first brought the gen- 
| problem scientifically dev eloped, betore the educational 
rid. The books were epoch making and modern child-account- 
ng activity dates from their publication 

E. A. 1911-12 Reports —The e mmittee of the National 
Education Association on Uniform Records and Reports made 
| preliminary report® in 1911 in which a definite system of cumu- 
lative individual school records was recommended. The follow- 
ing year the committee made its final report which was published 
as a separate bulletin by the National Education \ssociation.* 
This excellent work was generally well received and many of its 
recommendations were made effective The individual record 
cards and the standardizing of financial statistics were its big 
contribution. 

Survey Literature.—Survey literature has in several instances 
¢ conditions as they existed in the vari- 
a complete study of Cleve- 
and a study of 


described child-accountin 


ous centers considered. For example, 
land was made by Leonard P. Ayres,* in 1915; 


> Published as United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 4 of 1907. 
* Payson Smith, chairman ; George D. Strayer, secretary, William H. Elson, 
FE. C. Warriner, and Charles M. Lamprey comprised this committee. The pre 
liminary report appeared in the Proceedings of the N. E. A. (1911) pp. 271-302. 
"Report of the Committee on Uniform Records and Reports Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1912; No. 3, whole number 471. 
P. Child Accownting in the Public Schools, Cleveland Educa- 


* Ayres, L. 
‘Yommittee of the Cleveland Foun- 


tional Survey. Cleveland, Ohio, The Survey ¢ 
dation, 1915. 68 pp. 
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St. Louis was made by H. C. Morrison,® in 1918, under the 
direction of Dr. Charles H. Judd. The St. Paul Survey,’ in 
1917 touched upon the subject, emphasizing certain attendance 
aspects. While most of the surveys recognize the importance of 
child accounting and comment freely upon apparent weaknesses, 
in none of them has there been worked out a standard uniform 
procedure for securing more desirable results. Such a procedure 
was, however, worked out and published in 1918 as the Strayer- 
Engelhardt series of school record forms. These forms have had 
a wide distribution, and are still largely used."' 

Dr. FE. J. Ashbaugh, while at the College of Education, Uni- 
versity ot lowa, worked on standard definitions of child-account 
ing terms and developed an excellent basis for a state procedure, 
recognizing the factors of census, attendance, and child progress 
His work was a valuable contribution to child-accounting 
erature. 

The Detroit Study.—Detroit was one of the first large cities 
to feel the inadequacy of child-accounting and financial records 
In the fall of 1918, Superintendent C. E. Chadsey established a 
department of administrative research and authorized a study of 
current conditions. The appointment of Frank Cody to the 
superintendency in 1919 was followed by the adoption of a child 
accounting system, based upon fact, and containing the elements 
necessary for intelligent and successful modern administration 


The Inter-City Conference.—In the following year a number 
of the larger cities, whose superintendents had begun to feel the 
inadequacy of child-accounting and financial records, organized 
the Inter-City Conference.'? In 1921 this body appointed a re- 


Morrison, H. C. ‘*Child Accounting and Attendance,’’ St. Louis Survey 
St. Louis, Mo., Board of Education. 1917. 66 pp. pp. 203-38. 

“Strayer, G. D., Coffman, L. D., and Prosser, C. A. Survey of the School 
System of St. Paul, Minnesota. St. Paul, Minnesota, Board of Education 
1919, pp. 32-38. 

“The Strayer-Engelhardt system is published by the C. F. Williams Com 
pany, Albany, New York. 

* Composed then of Superintendents of New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Buffa'o, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, and St. Louis. 
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search committee'® to develop a uniform child-accounting termi- 
nology and a standard classification of costs and accounts that 
would permit reasonable comparisons between cities. The Com- 
mittee first reported on a uniform child-accounting terminology ; 
and this report was adopted by the Conference at its Cleveland 
meeting in April, 1921. These rules recommended in the report 
ire reproduced here: 

Registration or Enrollment.—Registration or enrollment shall desig- 
nate the first entry of a child into the public school system during the 
current semester, term, or quarter, and shall be recorded at the first ses- 
sion the child is in school. Registration is an increasing number which 
-annot be diminished. 

Received by Transfer—Pupils may be received by transfer from 
schools within the city, (or if a county, state, or other unit of organiza- 
tion exists, from schools within the territory). These shall not be added 
to registration. 

Transfers and Losses (Lefts).—This item shall include transfers 
ind losses to other educational institutions or permanent withdrawals 
from the system. 

Permanent withdrawals shall include all pupils discharged to insti- 
tutions, discharged by reason of employment permit, discharged on ac- 
count of marriage, or on account of death, all discharges of pupils over 
and under legal age, discharges by high-school graduation, discharges 
to another school corporation, permanent expulsion of pupils over legal 
age, or mental incompetency. 

A nupil is to be considered as a member of a school until he is 
known to have been permanently discharged by reason of death, removal 
from the district, or as a result of having fulfilled the requirements of 
the compulsory education laws. It is understood there shall be no tem- 
porary withdrawals. 

Membership—(Enrollment at Date, Number Belonging, or School 
Register). Membership shall be registration or enrollment plus receipts 
by transfers and minus losses (lefts). 

Total Enrollment or Original Registrations.—Total enrollment shall 
include every pupil who has been in attendance at any time during the 
year, counted only in and for the school of original registration. 

Average Membership.—( Average Number Belonging or Average 
Daily Register). Average membership shall be the aggregate of the 
daily membership for the term, semester, quarter or other period divided 
by the actual number of days school was in session. 


na 


"The committee consisted of Eugene Nifenecker, New York; W. W 
Thiesen, Cleveland; Murray Dalman, Indianapolis; and Arthur B. Moehl 
man, Detroit. 
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Average Daily Attendance.—Shall be the aggregate of the daily at 
tendance for the semester, term, quarter, or other period divided by the 
actual number of days school was in session. 

Percent of Attendance.—This item shall be secured by dividing ave: 
age attendance by average membership. 

Student Hours.—A student hour may be defined as a pupil instructed 
for sixty minutes. It may be secured in the following manner 
attendance times length of instruction period in clock hours. 

Per Pupil Costs—Pupil costs shall be determined upon thre: 

(1) average membership; (2) average daily attendance; (3) ir 
of student hours. 

It is understood that the practice of computing costs upon total er 
rollment or registration is to be discouraged for the reason that 
figure includes pupils who may have been in attendance a very short 
time during the term or semester. Such computations are, theref 
fallacious and misleading. It is further recommended that costs 
reckoned on average daily attendance, and in terms of student 


rather than membership. 

The report made two definite contributions. In the fir 
place, the “temporary left” clause was dropped, and accounting 
procedure was made more definite and placed upon a fact basis 
In the second place, it was recommended that costs be determined 
upon the basis of actual service rendered, attendance of children, 
or, still more exactly, upon instruction hours. 

Michigan Comnuttee—In 1922, Dr. Allan S. Whitney, presi 
dent of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, appointed ; 
state committee of three’* on Uniform Child Accounting and 
Unit Costs. The first task of the committee in cooperation with 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction Thomas E. Johnson, 
was to develop a comprehensive system of child accounting 
state wide in its application and uniform in respect to procedure 
The Preliminary Report'® was made to the superintendents, 
commissioners, and principals of Michigan in May, 1923. It 
will be published as a final report during 1924. The tentative 
procedure follows generally the accounting rules developed by 
the Inter-City Conference. The contributions of the Michigan 
report are: (1) the development of a continuing school census 


“The committee consists of: Arthur B. Moehlman, Detroit, Chairman; 
Wilford L. Coffey, Lansing, and Charles Dawson, Grand Rapids. Reappointed 
for 1923 by President Edwin L. Miller. 


“ Published by the M. 8. T. A., May, 1923. 
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for the entire state; (2) a uniform marking system from the 
kindergarten through the university; (3) a cumulative individ- 
ual record card combining at once the scholastic, psychological, 
and health records of a child from the kindergarten through the 
high school; and (4) a uniform transfer record for the entire 


state. 
Summary.—An attempt has been made to summarize briefly 


the major points in the development of child accounting. Em- 
phasis has been given to the efforts to provide uniform termi- 


nology and cumulative individual records. In spite of the large 
amounts of work by associations, committees, and individuals, 
educational records are still so poorly kept, and the accounting 
for the individual child is so vague that even in progressive states 
it is hardly possible to transfer a child from county to city, or 
from north to south, without causing him to lose through the 
transaction. State and city superintendents are awake to this 
condition today as never before and are interested in its elimina- 
tion. The immediate need is for the development of a simple 
technique in child accounting, theoretically sound, and easy to 


administer. 
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Editorials 


THE ROOT OF THE SCHOOL QUESTION 


Where do the people place education in their scheme of 
things? This is the basic, and ultimately the only, question re- 


garding the development of the American public school. 


Everyone has his “scheme of things,” just as everyone is 
said to have his philosophy. The golf score of this one is ab 
sorbing; to that one a dog-eared first edition is especially de- 
lightful. My lady goes in for uplifting, while the master cul- 
tivates horses and dogs. The world is full of a number of people 
and they all attach different values to things. In virtue of this, 
matters that in an objective sense have the same nature take on 
vastly different subjective meanings. The question we raise is 
this: What is the personal, subjective meaning of education for 
the individuals who constitute the public—the meaning which 
actuates them when they vote, talk, pay taxes, and take certain 
attitudes ? 

People have posted on the inside walls of their heads and 
hearts a list of the things with which their lives are concerned 
The items on this list are apparently assigned certain values, and 
at a given moment these items are arranged in the order of their 
supposed worth. The list constantly changes. New items are 
being added as new interests arise. Old items disappear or drop 
far down on the list. And all the time the values of these items, 
like market quotations, are changing. Around New Year’s Day 
certain quotations are high, such as quitting smoking, or going 
to bed early, or agreeing with one’s mother-in-law. At times, 
due to proximity or urgency, or to some unessential circum- 
stance, relatively trivial things take on an aspect of exaggerated 
importance, and get in the way of things whose right to prece- 
dence is intrinsic. Yet even then we shall have to say that this 
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proximity, this urgency, this artificial inflation is part of the im- 
mediate basis of value; and if a person becomes a putterer, for- 
ever busying himself with little things, it is quite proper to say 
that the fault is with his sense of values rather than with his 
failure to put such values as he has into practice. In other 
words, he acts according to his present personal sense of values, 
although his values may be quite different from those enter- 
tained by people in general and indeed quite different from those 
which this hypothetical person would himself entertain if he 
could be made to do a little thinking. If he is to act wisely and 
rightly, he must be brought to a better sense of values, for it 
seems to be essentially true that people act or refrain from act- 
ting, persist or quit, spend much money or little, according to 
the valuation they put upon the objectives which compete for 
their attention. 

For example, when we fail to attend a meeting or to write 
to a friend or to vote on election day, we really fail because 
these things appear to be of little importance. When, there- 
fore, after a year or so of silence, you write to your friend and 
seek to excuse your long delay on the plea that you have been 
“so busy,”’ you in effect say to him, “For an entire year writing 
to you has seemed to me less important than any of the thou- 
sands of things I have done. A certain number of these things 
were truly important but many of them were trivial. I have at- 
tended fifteen or twenty plays and I have spent two or three 
hundred hours playing bridge. I have read trash and I have 
wasted no end of time in the inanities of conversation. All these 
things I have preferred to writing to you; and the accumulated 
pressure of an entire year has now barely sufficed to make this 
act seem too important to be further neglected.” 

Of course you don’t say such a thing; but your friend, if he 
stops to think, and if he is not too deeply tarred with the same 
stick, will see the real meaning beneath your subterfuges. The 
fact is that we are unaware of our mendacity. We are inveter- 
ate posers, and in our actions we are never as clever or independ- 
ent, as honest or haughty or courageous or inscrutable as we like 
to imagine. 
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Accordingly the springs of our action are not necessarily 
what we think they are, and by no means what we would often 
have others believe they are. We do the things which to us have 
the greatest value, and the criterion of value is some form of 
satisfaction 

When the farmers of a certain county elected two or three 
new members of the county board on a retrenchment program, 
they ta/ked about the little red schoolhouse and local independ- 
ence, but they were actuated by the desire to save $2.17 apiece 
in taxes. When the board members whom they had elected 
reduced the superintendent’s salary and cut his assistants off the 
payroll, they didn’t have to do any talking. They had the power 
and power is not talkative. They were actuated, however, by 
the same motive as their electors; and they deprived the county 
schools of supervision to save cash enough for each of them to 
take his family to one more movie each year. 

Still more fundamental, however, than the love of money in 
the case of these men is the low estimate in which they hold edu- 
cation. On their list of the things of life the school is pretty 
well toward the bottom. Perhaps the kind of education they 
know about isn’t worthy of a high valuation. Perhaps for them 
it means a drab and joyless activity carried on in a dark and 
ill-ventilated room under the eye of a crabbed human flail—a 
strait-jacket activity involving sitting bolt upright in impossible 
seats and learning a fixed amount from a prescribed book—an 
activity carried on in violation of childhood, with play banished, 
spontaneity left at the door, and interest distrusted. 

If this conception of education, or something like it, pre- 
vails, it will account for slow progress and the tendency in many 
quarters to retrogression. We are accustomed to believe that 
the faith of the people in education is strong. This is indeed 
the case, but it admits of many exceptions. It makes a great 
deal of difference what kind of education the people have in 
mind. If they realize the nature of it in its modern setting they 
will place it high in their scheme of things. They will set a high 


valuation upon it. They will realize that it accomplishes vastly 
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re than it even attempted to accomplish in the days of their 


childhos rd. 


Under these circumstances our task is clear. The public 


ol belongs to the people. Its possibilities depend upon their 


faith in it and their support of it. No school deserving the name 


of public will be run behind closed doors. It will take the peo- 


ple into its confidence and assume the role of leadership for the 


purpose of realizing the best aspirations of the people. Under 


these circumstances it will not lack support or prestige or dignity. 


The people will have faith in it and will set too high a valuation 


upon it to permit it to fall short of its largest mission. 


Viewed in this light, the fundamental question is not good 


teachers nor adequate support, for both of these rest upon a 


deeper consideration, namely, the estimate of education which 


lies in the minds of the people. If this is true, it is certain that 


some superintendents are trying to secure financial support by 


devoting too much attention to salary schedules, budgets, and 


unit costs. Let them show the people that the school is worth 


their money, and the money—to say nothing of other things— 
will not be withheld. B. R. B. 


PAY FOR EDUCATION? 


CAN WE 


The idea is more or less prevalent that education is costing 
too much. Some alarmists see the possibility of a breakdown in 


public education because of the inability on the part of the peo- 
ple to pay for it. If, however, a real and abiding faith were 
reposed in it, if a high valuation were set upon it, it is idle to 
suppose that the people would not be resourceful enough to 
finance it. When ic is said, for example, that the people cannot 


afford to pay for public education, the statement is made with 


the present basis of support in mind. It would be more accurate 


to say not that the people cannot afford the price, but that prop 


rfy cannoi afford the price. 


The idea that we can’t pay any reasonable educational bills ts 


based on the wholly gratuitous assumption that the only way to 


raise money for the schools is by means of the property tax 
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This is not the only way, and there are many who assert that it 
not the best way. The truth is that our ability to pay taxes or 
anything else is not measured by the property we own, but 
the income we receive. The property tax falls heaviest on the 
farmer. ‘The merchant who owns property of the same valuation 
as the farmer’s gains more from it because of his more rapid 
turn-over. He is therefore better able to pay taxes than the 
farmer. He gets more. The farmer doesn’t pay by selling a 
piece of land; he pays from his income. The tax on property 
is therefore not as direct as the tax on incomes. It can only be 
justified on the assumption that property is a better index than 
income of ability to pay; and this is not the case. 

We hear it said that higher taxes will be confiscatory. This 
again is based on the idea of the property tax. Suppose that all 
taxes were placed on automobiles. In a little while would not 
people be associating taxes with automobiles as if the two were 
naturally associated? And would they not say, even if taxes 
were much less than they are now, that this money collected on 
their automobiles was too much for the valuation of the cars to 
stand? Many would let the state take their motor cars rather 
than pay the taxes on them. Still others would try to dispose 
of their cars to their fellow citizens and thus to escape the tax. 
It might turn out, however, that nobody would buy them. The 
exasperated owner would declare himself “taxed to death,” de- 
spite the fact that his house, his chattels, his factory, or his farm 
“paid” nothing. Under such circumstances people of slow wit 
declare, “We must retrench; we cannot pay such high taxes.” 

If it is accepted as true that income—corporate as well as 
individual—is the best index of ability to pay taxes, then it be- 
comes important to know what portion of our income would 
suffice to support public education. According to figures fur- 
nished by the N.E.A. and quoted from a publication of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, the income of the peo- 
ple of the United States in 1920 was seventy billion dollars. In 
that year the cost of education was given as a little over a bil- 
lion dollars. Therefore 1.48 percent of the income would have 
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paid the bill. This percent for 1920 was not quite as high as it 
had been in 1914; yet people talked much more about mounting 
costs in 1920 than in 1914. Why? Because the 1920 tax rate 
on property was higher than the 1914 tax rate on property, de- 
spite the fact that in relation to ability to pay (income) the 1920 
tax was not as high as that of 1914. 

Since 1920 the cost of education has advanced and so has the 
national income. It seems unlikely that this cost now exceeds 
two percent of the income. The question, then, resolves itself 
into this: Can we as a people afford to pay for education twenty 
dollars per thousand dollars of our income? In its application to 
individual taxable incomes it may well be that this will amount to 
as much as twenty-five dollars per thousand. Is this unreasonable ? 

We have said above that the root of this question is the esti- 
mation in which the people hold education; and their opinion of 
it will be largely what the school people give them. A great 
many such articles as McAndrew’s in the recent issues of The 
World’s Work should be forthcoming. But the question of 
whether twenty dollars per thousand dollars of income is reason- 
able depends also upon the necessary expenditure for other 
things. In other words, can a family of moderate means, after 
paying for rent, food, clothing, and other generally accepted 
items, afford twenty dollars for each thousand dollars of income? 
In seeking an answer to this question, we shall simplify matters 
if we consider a family or a person who pays no property tax; 
one, in other words, who pays rent—his tax, of course, being 
included largely in his rent and to some extent in other items. 

We may now consult one or more of the family budgets 
prepared by economists. We have selected one published in Jan- 
uary, 1920, in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Soctal Science. It represents suggested expenditures for 
rent-paying families of various incomes. Among the classifica- 
tions is one called “Health, recreation, and education.” The 
amount for this item varies somewhat according to the size of 
the family. The mean amount for the family with an income 


of $2,400 is $162. Only $48 of this would be required to meet 
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an educational income tax of $20 per thousand. For the family 
with an income or $3,000 the budget amount is $204 and the 
educational income tax would be $60. The figures for the $5,000 
income would be $282 and $100. 

Thus it will be seen that the amount for education on the 
income tax basis could easily be brought within a budget compe- 
tently estimated for a family of moderate income. Moreover, 
the budget used in this case would become more attractive, espe- 
cially in regard to rental, if property were relieved of the school’s 
part of the tax. In fact, considering what the family with chil- 
dren receives in return, an expenditure of $48 to $100 a year is 
ridiculously small. By no other means could these children be 
given instruction for many times this cost. As for the single 
person and the childless couple, their ability to pay an educational 
income tax is, of course, greater than that of a family with 
children. 

No, there is really no basis for arguing that we can’t pay 
for education. The only reason why the question is seriously 
raised is because of the way we now pay for it. In our judg- 
ment, two moves should be made in financing the schools. First, 
boards of education should be made independent, should levy 
their own taxes, and should be responsible to the people for 
their levy and their expediture. Too much and too often is 
education tangled up with political questions in which it has not 
the slightest interest; and too frequently the people are unable 
to make known their wishes regarding education because they 
have little opportunity to give it undivided attention. Second, 
the school levy should be on individual and corporate incomes 
This would serve still further to set the schools apart from all 
other claimants upon the public purse. Under these circum- 
stances education could be adequately financed and the people 
could know the educational program as they cannot now know 
it. Moreover, with direct and strict accountability to the pe 
ple, the schools would have to justify their requests and assure 
the people of the wise use of money. This obligation the schoo! 


should willingly assume. B. R. B 
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Reviews and Abstracts 


wWeiis, Guy F. Parish Education Colonial Virginia. New York, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, 1923. 95 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 

University Contributions to Education, No. 138.) 

This study undertakes to determine the nature and the success of the 
educational means employed by the parishes of colonial Virginia. The English 
precedent for each type of educational activity is considered and its adaptation 
to the peculiar conditions of the Virginia parish is noted. A brief account of 
the nature of parish government is followed by chapters on the prevailing types 
of educational effort in the parish, on the endowed parish schools, on parish 
apprenticeship, and education in the parish workhouse. Doctor Wells has 
relied largely on original sources, such as parish vestry books and other offi- 
cial records of parish government. 

Perhaps the most interesting disclosure which the author makes is that 
the parish ‘‘readers’’ or clerks were generally not trained clerics. In the 
official parish records there is no reference to the work of readers as teachers. 
He also finds that the parishes supplied no schools with teachers, and concludes 
that any teaching which the readers did, was done as a purely private under- 
taking. It was a common practice, he says, for ministers to teach school but 
the custom was not universal; and it is evident that their work as teachers 


‘does not come within the scope of parish educational 


activity 

The Virginia parishes did not follow the common English custom of ex 
pending parish funds for the education of poor children in private schools. 
‘(An examination of practically all of the extant vestry books shows only five 
eases.’’ These cases, Doctor Wells concludes, signify that the vestries thought 
they had the right to develop such a practice but did not deem it desirable to 
do so. Nor was it customary for the vestries to provide schoolhouses for the 
free use of masters to induce them to conduct schools. 

Only seven of the ninety parishes at the close of the colonial period had 
endowed schools and these the author looks upon as ‘‘exceptional rather than 
common arrangements for educating parish children.’’ Two of these s¢ hools 
were founded on the bequests of the benevolent Benjamin Syms and Thomas 
Raton and reflected a well-known English custom. The treatment of endowed 
schools is interesting enough, but it contains little that is new. Moreover, it 
properly has no place in a study of this kind. Endowed schools such as that 
of Syms and Eaton developed without any effort by the parish government 
and should not be considered a part of the educational activity of the parish. 

The treatment of education in the parish workhouse and through parish 
apprenticeship contains little that can be regarded as a contribution to the 
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study of colonial education. The dominating purpose of the apprenticeship 
and poor-law practices was obviously more nearly economic than humanitarian, 
educational, or vocational, if the point of view of governing authority is to 
be considered. The conclusion that this work of Virginia in the education of 
the poor served to retard rather than develop the idea of common schools 
seems warranted in the light of the efforts made by the State before 1860. 
W. Knicut 


Unwersity of North Carolina 


Ewer, Bernarp C. Applied Psychology. New York, Macmillan Company, 

1923. 480 pp. 

Professor Ewer has attempted to steer a course between the unscientific, 
unreliable, and often unhealthy ‘‘ psychology’’ of the popular lecturer and the 
elaborate, technical, and highly difficult psychology of the experimental in 
vestigator. In this worthy undertaking he has attained a high measure of 
success. One is left with the feeling, however, that in seeking to avoid tech- 
nicalities he has too greatly slighted the recent experimental findings of his 
science, and that, in popularizing his material, he has failed to lead the reader 
adequately to appreciate the scientific rigor with which many of the problems 
of applied psychology are now being investigated. 

Nevertheless, Ewer’s Applied Psychology should find favor with a wide 
circle of readers. This book will be helpful to the general reader who wants 
pointers on how to think more clearly and profitably, how to learn more easily 
and tenaciously, how better to control the emotions and direct the will. It 
will also be a boon to the man who wants to know how much reliance to place 
in what is being said about psychoanalysis and psychotherapy and how he can 
turn the principles of mental health to his own account. A wholesome, critical 
survey of this interesting field occupies a quarter of the book. Finally, it is 
intended for the man who wants to know something of what the scientists are 
finding out about the psychology of industry and commerce, about vocational 
selection and mental tests, about business efficiency and the psychology of 


advertising, but who does not wish to concern himself with the technical 


aspects of these questions. 

The book may, in general, be characterized as a psychology of common 
experience. In it may be found quantities of the same sort of applied psy- 
chology that has helped to make James’s Principles of Psychology so peren- 
nially popular. 

But Ewer has by no means exhausted the field of applied psychology, not 
even of popular applied psychology. One wishes, for instance, that he might 
have drawn even more than he has upon the results of experimentation in in- 
dustrial and business psychology which have accumulated since the war. Much 
real progress is being made in this and related fields. 

One must not pick up this book with the expectation of finding a thorough- 
going psychotechnology. It does not pretend to be such. Ewer has assembled 
an array of principles and precepts highly valuable to the individual in his 
everyday life and relationships. With the derivation of these principles and 
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their implications for further investigation he is little concerned. The ref- 


erences to specific investigations are rare and few quotations from them are 


The treatment of many topics is exceedingly general and the termi- 


gy sometimes indefinite. To the average reader and the elementary stu- 


for whom the book is designed, these criticisms are of minor importance. 


-eviewer wishes to emphasize that Ewer has not attempted to write a 


chiy technical book: but that in his less pretentious, though in many 


ota more difficult task, he has done a very creditable job. 
Lewis R. FRAZIER 


rvard Unwwersity 


C. Ray. The Management of Smaller Schools. Boston, Houghton 
MiMin Company, 1923. 174 pp. 
The Management of Smaller Schools is a handbook for the principals and 
rintendents of villages and smaller cities. The author has combined in 


admirable fashion the fruits of professional study with a rich experience 


acher, principal, and superintendent of smaller schools. The volume is 

our respects: It is written in an optimistic vel The illustrations 
are conerete and evidently from the author’s own experience 
is replete with allusions to the best sources of professional in 


The author’s analysis of conditions and problems is clear 
unique im its thorough 


ut and 


visualized. As the editor puts it, the book ‘‘1is 


Ipfulne 


The author’s optimism is interesting, refreshing, sometimes naive. Since 
. believes in the superintendency as "a new profession,’’ he wastes no time 
the petty, disagreeable phases of the work, but proposes & workable solu- 

from his own experience, study, or observation for each of the more im- 
portant problems facing the administrator of smaller schools. The chief char- 
acteristies of his attitude toward the subject are well expressed in the sen- 
tenee, ‘*For the man who can do these things the new profession of school 
administration offers large possibilities, financially as well as otherwise.’ 

One feels from reading almost any page of the little volume that its 
author has lived through the thing he is describing, for there is a clarity and 
force of illustration which is born usually of experience. Allusions to sources 
of professional information indicate a sound background of professional study 
on the part of the author; but this part of his work is not nearly so helpful 
to the reader as he might have made it. He gives few references as to where 
or how such helps as he suggests may be obtained. He recommends certain 


standard tests; but he neither tells the reader where these particular tests may 


be obtained, nor does he suggest that the reader might find others better suited 
to his purposes. While the book will undoubtedly create a desire for further 
professional reading, it makes no attempt whatsoever to lead the reader to 
the source materials which the author evidently had in mind. 

In no respect is the value of the book so apparent as in the author’s 
By combining a clarity of analysis with 


analysis of conditions and problems. 
he did not claim— 


simple but vivid illustrations he has accomplished that which 


originality. It is this phase that makes the book interesting reading. Even 
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the experienced superintendent will find an hour with C. Ray Gates a profitable 
diversion; but, again referring to the editor’s suggestions, The Management 


of Smaller Schools is a book primarily for superintendents of small sehoo) 


systems who aspire to bigger superintendencies and who want to be fit for 


the job when the promotion comes. 


J. CAYCE Mor 


Oluo State University 


HALL, G. STANLEY. Life and Confessions of a Psychologist New } 


D. Appleton and Company, 1923. 623 pp. 


The publishers have advertised G. Stanley Hall’s autol lograpl is A 
single volume. That is an error, for it is a whole library. This does 
refer primarily to the number of pages, although they constitute a s ‘ 
menace to a single binding. The contents of the work are entirely to 4 
fed and heterogeneous. Glancing over the pages of mingled reminisce: 
travelogues, social and educational criticisms, psychological dicta, philos: 


digressions, and local history, it is difficult to distinguish whether th 


being wielded by the man, the tourist, the sociologist, the educator, 


chologist, the peripatetic, or the historian. 


And yet, one cannot remain permanently piqued at the author for $ 


verbosity. To a sympathetic reader there must appear a minor stra 


pathos. It is the age-old tragedy of misunde rstanding. Undoubtedly Doetor 


Hall wrote his book as an apology for a life that he feared was a 


yet desperately hoped was a success. The inferiority complex, which afflicts s 


many members of the human race, again and again exhibits its influence. Lh 


his conclusion Doetor Hall states that he wrote his book primarily f 
He feels that he has never had a fair fighting chance in spreading his views 
He has been criticized unmercifully—especially on the score of psychoar 8 


This book is largely self-analysis, for which the author has always had a 


tendency. 


The chapter on ‘‘ Progress in Psychology’’ will undoubtedly most interest 


the majority of educators. There were several distinct stages to Doctor Hall’s 


growth in this field. He was interested at different periods in mental ev 


tion, comparative psychology, and the cult of the child. His other inte ts 


were, finally, largely subverted in favor of Freudian mysticism. How thor 
oughly the author approved of the cult is indicated by his belief that ‘‘the 


advent of Freudianism marked the greatest epoch in the history of our 


science.’’ The connection between psychoanalysis and science he does not 
make entirely clear. It is almost unbelievable that a man of Doctor Hall’s 
antecedents and broad training should have succumbed so readily to the 
obscurity of Freud. To some it must appear a great intellectual weakness. 
Despite his undoubted progress, he seems unable to eradicate the mystic ele 


ment from his thinking. He clings tenaciously to the precedence of the 


psychic over the physical in psychology. Dr. Hall cannot be accused of being 


pragmatic; he would deny the accusation himself most vigorously. 


ledly valuable contribution to educational literature 


The book is a deci 


It is both stimulating and suggestive. One may disagree with Doctor Hall's 
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News Items and Communications 


This department will contain news items regarding research 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
for more forma] communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


The New Jersey Education Bulletin for March is devoted to materia) 


Arbor Day 


Nattwonalsty and the Public Schools of 

Vew Jersey, is the title of Monograph No. 11, published by the board of « 
cation of that city. The data are two years old, but present a large an 
of material which students of child accounting will find both interesting 


Age-Grade Surveys om 


valuable. 


The Southern California Society for Mental Hygiene launched in Mar 
the Mental Hygiene Bulletin which is intended to keep the community infor 
on the matters relative to mental hygiene. J. Harold Williams is the edit 
the bulletin, which will be published monthly in Los Angeles. 


The Gerry Tests of High-School Chemistry, published by the Harva: 
University Press consists of twenty-five items involving a rather miscellaneous 
variety of test procedure. The multiple-choice, sentence-completion, 
factual-memory devices are used. Two forms are available, and tentat 
norms have been determined for half-year and vear achievement. 


Mr. Clayton M. Negus, superintendent of schools of Greybull, Wyoming 


during the past two years, was recently re-elected at a distinct increas: 


salary. During these two years he has given the schools a program in efficier 


| economy that has been greatly appreciated by both taxpayers and pa 


The Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin of February 18 cont: 


a brief reference to the placement quotient as an instrument for use in class 


ing pupils in the junior high school. The placement quotient is determined 
dividing the median age of the grade in which the pupil is actually placed 
the time of the testing by the median age of the grade in which the child sho 


be according to his mental age. 
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Che Maryland School Bulletin for March is devoted to silent reading, and 


* | otains 87 pages heavily loaded with practical suggestions and illustrative 
aterial. The bulletin was prepared by Miss I. J. Simpson, state supervisor 
| lementary schools, and is designed to be a genuine help to teachers who 
lependent upon long distance supervision 
In the survey report on school-building program for the Junction City 
ools, Kansas, the Bureau of School Service, University of Kansas, has 
ilvzed the situation, and sets forth a building program with the procedure 
r adequately financing it. The material is well organized and a large amount 
f data is presented. : 
| 


We received sometime ago from Miss Sarah M. Imboden, elementary 
oervisor at Decatur, Illinois, a mimeographed bulletin which was prepared 
use in the city schools during *‘‘ Better English Week.’’ Through the , 
ement of aims, type lessons, and reference materials devised by the various 
the bulletin was intended to give a general 


stat 
achers throughout the system, 
erspective of the English work throughout the elementary school. 


The following data on the intelligence of 1,250 entrants to the Whittier 
state School, California, is furnished by J. Harold Williams, formerly of that 


stitution. 


Classification Percent 
Dali-mormal cc 24.7 
Border-line . . 


Feeble-minded .. 


Miss Frances Martin, of the Department of Psychology and Educational 
esearch of Los Angeles, reports in the March 3 issue of their Educatwnal 
Research Bulletin the following summary of 500 consecutive cases referred y 


the department by teachers as problem cases: 


Classification Percent 


Dull-normal . . 19.4 
12.2 
Superior and above . 5.6 


Professor Herbert A. Sturgiss of the University of Washington asked 315 


students in introductory sociology te estimate the advantage received during 
the course from lectures, discussions, 
The average of the estimates gave 37 
issions, and 19 percent each to the reading and written work. 
phase of the work 


assigned readings, and written work 
pereent to lectures, 24 percent to dis 
Individual 


variations were significant, since individual rating for each 


ranged from zero to 75 percent. Professor Sturgiss raises the question whether 
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Wagner, superintendent of schools, Chester, Pe 
the percent of failures at promotion time s 


f little value He has, therefore, attempted t 


erms of semesters for all pupils whose con 
ls of 4, 


total enrollment of 7.262, the reeords 


! one hundred and forty-eight had lost 


Six hundred and ninety-th 


thousar 


semester to twelve. 
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ational provision only, and one (Washington) excuses for religious 
Colorado requires physical examination of each pupil at the beginni: 
school, but specifically excludes the use of drugs or instruments. Con: 
makes the standing in physical education a part of the graduation 
ment. Eighteen states designate a definite time allotment for physica! 
tion in the elementary schools. This allotment varies from 12 minutes 
in Illinois to 52 minutes daily in Alabama. The program generally 
rhythmic plays and games in the earliest grades, gymnastics and calisth 
with games in the intermediate, and gymnastics and folk dances in the 
grades. The aims may be classed as educational, corrective, hygienic, a» 


reative. 


Mr. H. Ching, a graduate student in school administration at Ohio S 
University, has recently summarized the situation in the study of geogr 
as ascertained by the courses of study published since 1920. He took 
state courses, ten county courses, and ten city courses, covering as wide a 
tribution of territory as was possible. The states included were: Ala! 
Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Nebraska, New Ha 
shire, and Nevada. The county courses included eight from Ohio and 
if Baltimore County, Maryland and Santa Cruz County, California. The 

were Berkeley, California; Chicago; Cleveland; Detroit; Norwall 

necticut; Oklahoma City; Pasadena; Passaic, New Jersey; New H 
and Salt Lake City. 

Among the states two began geographical instruction in the first 
and continued through the eight years and one began in the first grad 
continued through the seventh; while two teach geography in grades mr t 
inclusive; one, in grades I to VIII; and one, in Iv to vil. The counties s 
two teaching through the entire eight grades, one in grades I to Vu, tw 
grades 1 to vul, four in grades Iv to vul, and one in IV to VII. 

Two cities begin the work in the first grade, one of which continued 
through the sixth and the other through the seventh. Three began in the t! 
grade and continued through the seventh, three began in the third gracdk 
continued through the sixth, one began in the fourth and continued th: 
the seventh, and one began in the fourth and continued through the eighth 
It will, therefore, be noted that without exception whether state, count 


or city, geography is taught in grades Iv, v, and vi. It is likely to appear as 
definite subject in the first two grades, and except in county courses, it 
likely to be dropped in the eighth grade. Textbooks are almost always in th: 
hands of the pupils in grades Iv to v1, and always in the higher grades, whe: 
taught. The time allotment is usually not stated in the course of study, ar 
helpful material from the standpoint of method and sources cited is usua 


absent. 


In a paper read before the Department of Visual Instruction of 
N. E. A., Mr. Ernest L. Crandon, director of lectures and visual instructio: 
of New York City, pointed out the following significant problems in that field 


1. The increasing demand for stereopticon view and motion pictures 
education is not being met because the slide and film have not yet taken thei 
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es in the official professional consciousness as the educational necessities; 
ey are still classed as fads and luxuries. The amount of money available for 
therefore, is much more limited than would be the case if school adminis 
tors were really convinced of their value. 
2. School administrators and teachers still permit themselves the feeling 
they are entertaining the children, giving them a show, instead of using 
so superlative teaching devices which rest upon the soundest possible psycho 
al foundation. Teachers are neither trained in the technique of using 
ies and films nor in the psychology and pedagogy of their use. 

There are two distinct sources of supply for visual material: the offi 
purveyors such as state and municipal departments, universities and 
ims, and the commercial dealers. The former frequently have not suffi 

nt freedom of exchange of materials, and the second are too well satisfied 
th their own product. 
With special reference to films, and partially true with slides also, the 
provements needed are better understandings of school needs on the part of 
lucers; better understanding on the part of school people themselves of 
e place of visual materials in education; a solution of the problem of a 
tional distribution; and the removal of legal restrictions which were in 
ied for inflammable films but operate equally with non-inflammable ma 


rials 


Fellowships in the Psychology and Education of the Pre-Schoo! Child 

The Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit, Michigan, is offering for the year 

24-25, three fellowships for graduate study in the field of the psychology 

| education of the pre-school child. A preference will be given to students 

vho are candidates for higher degrees. Some universities have already ar 

anged to give credit for graduate work at the school, and similar arrange 
ents may be made with others. The fellowships pay $1000.00 each, 

The Merrill-Palmer Sehool offers the following facilities: 

A Nursery School has at present one center with an enrollment of thirty 

children under five vears of age, with a second center to be added in th 
fall of 1924. 

A psychological laboratory in which all of the children of the nursery 
«hool are carefully measured and re-measured. A new series of tests for 

ing children is being standardized in the laboratory. Many children not 
enrolled in the school are examined for this purpose. 

\ consultation center to which physicians, parents and social workers refer 

ing children for diagnosis and advice. The center is equipped to make 
mental measurements, to give complete physica] examinations if these are not 
ready provided for, and to make social investigations. Problems of behavior 
analyzed and advice given about treatment. Parents are advised about 
educational environment of young children. 

Personality studies are made of all of the children in the school, and 

of the children who attend the consultation center. 

The school is equipped to offer excellent courses in the health and nutri 
m of young childhood, which may be taken as a minor by students specializ 
g in psychology. 

Applications, giving full particulars of academic background and of previ 
us professional experience (if the candidate has had experience in school 
linies or social agencies) should be mailed to the Merrill-Palmer School be 
re the end of the present academic year. 


HELEN T. WOOLLEY 
Psychologist and Director of the Nursery School 
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Homogeneous Grouping at the J. Sterling Morton High Schoo! 


At Morton High School, Ciceré Illinois) all classes ‘ 
cept second-year s thand are arranged in groups based on the 
telligence test fferent one being given every year Our we 
together pupils of the same learning power, without : Investigat 
ibility im any spe al subject After a mont! two if at 


classes 


letailed 


lest. 


roborated 


build a 


by futu troubl if the division did not extend or 


o ffs t 


vears, as otherwise the course f study would have to e practi t} 


for all seetions to allow of eir going on ogether 
tested afresh ever vear., there nre few cases of trouble fre 


status As a wh 


Practically all of our faculty are energetic supporters of ment 
is against our older method of segregation bv teacher’s recommendat 


first three years I taught at Morton I had the lowest freshman secti 


vas nothing less than a combination hospital and jail, with the slow-think 
the stupid, the lazy, the mischievo Z. and the mear all penne l iz toget 
be handled by one method in one yx riod Yet like most of the rest i 


skeptical over the idea of division by testing until I met my first real 


geneous lass and diseovered that I had the chance to f n s 


method 


child 1 that group would undoubtedty have failed Iman ungraded 


col side 


other 


would have left school embittered ft 
Segregats das they were, thev went 

group, for the first time able to 

had been hounded or ignored taste t 
in our class."’ More than half ce t 
simple exercises At the heginnit t 
finding eighteen of the nineteen back for the sophomore year Anot! 

f the same kind had lost only two from twenty-one Four years of st 


classes have convinced mv that the first one was in no wav ex eptr 
Of course segregation implies differences in presentation and im t 
ASS]; irter and simpler select 


inferior pupils; and even when the same book is assigned to several sé 
all recognized as different steps of medium, part may be cut o1 told 
stance r aceelerated freshmen study Nicholas Nickleby, our n t 


while the 


read Atlantic Narratives, the low and medium adapted se leetions fro 
Prose and Poetry Ihe owest sections do little home wor 

As for composition, an English committee has agreed upon the f 
f certair portant habits as minimum essentials for each vear, and t 


ve 1) same in all sections except for some sharp differer 


ba 
hg if 
a certain members of her HE are distinctly above or below the le 
ad rest, she reports their names to the testing department where thev : 
individual examination the Stanford Revision f the 
mm The pupil is never transferred unless the teacher’s emer is 
F Es. =in most cases the reeommendation comes hack: he has the 
WEE fire under him. Usually this puts new energy into the situat : 
; We believe that the good results of classification would be 1 
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vrammar in the freshman work. Upon this basis, high sections build a strue 
f extensive technique and of creative and imaginative expression, while 


sections form no habits except those listed as essential and confine thei 


1g to the simple and the immediately useful. 

Segregation not only demands separate courses of study, but also puts on 
h teacher the responsibility of living up to the possibilities of her group. 
It is hard for anyone to be sure she is doing this unless her results are com 

i with those of the classes above and below. At Morton we are trying to 
rnish this comparison by giving tests on the minimum essentials common to 

asses, and by sending the teacher notice as to how her class stands in the 
after each test. That is, a class fourth in intelligence should be fourth in 


show of habits. 

These tests are given to the entire school the fourth Monday of each 1 

are eagerly anticipated by most of the students, who enjov measuring their 
lity hy an impersonal and definite standard. The occasion is given im 
tance by the fact that the principal starts the tests in all of the rooms and 
es instructions for them to be sent to him in the office. For at least @ 
ek before time for this test the breeze of enthusiasm blows through the 
school. The formation of certain habits becomes a matter of prime importance 
Puzzling cases are brought in and discussed. Brows ordinarily too smooth are 
furrowed with attention, and help outside of class is eagerly sought. 

Of course there are always pupils who fail to acquire the necessary habits 
and fall far below the standard of their groups. Wherever the class as & 
whole shows mastery, these are assigned to extra work in a special class re 
peating the minimum essentials of the last month. 

The teachers are quick to appreciate the value of the earnest ‘‘will to 
earn’’ aroused by these monthly tests. But unless the tests can be safe- 
guarded against two or three obvious dangers, it is useless to expect their con- 
tinued cooperation. In the first place, everyone must agree that the test was 
a fair one. What one teacher considers important seems merely incidental to 


another, and there are always differences of opinion as to methods of punctua- 


tion. The teacher new to the school and the science or language teacher with a 
single group in English feel that their classes are at a disadvantage. To 


offset this, the English committee sends a preliminary bulletin calling attention 
to all essential points, giving illustrations, and ruling on disputed details. 
Again, when results are to be compared so definitely, papers must be corr eted 
with utmost precision. They cannot successfully be scattered throughout the 
department. Of course, if pupils could be transferred at the will of the 
teacher, another danger would threaten; there would then be a tendency to 
demot those having the poorest habits. Our method safeguards the teacher 
below. We have also discovered that it is effective enough to send each teacher 
& report on her own classes, without making the results public to the entire 
department. Thus there is no personal rivalry; pupils and teachers mercly 
try to maintain their places in the line. Often they are so successful in this 
that seven and eight classes in a row will maintain the exact position originally 
given them by the intelligence test. 

It seems to me that the scientifically graded class of whatever mentality 


might be called the class of the unglazed eyes. The impatient superior pupil, 
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film of boredom 


the 


graded class, is taxing his ability to the uttermost to compete wit! 

his kind; the pupil of medium ability, relieved of the scornf 

his especially gifted classmate, dares to express himself and begins 

into his own; and the slow or the inferior pupil comes out of the 
; which he has been wondering what it’s all about and little by little d na 
| a2 the self-respect of one who knows he is a match for his environment 


rhe following facts were secured by a questionnaire answered by 158 of 


the failures and weak students in one of the Los Angeles junior high schools 


ted from the January 7 issue of the Educational R 


and are q rte 
Los Angeles): 
Frequent headache . 
Decayed teeth . 25.1 
treathe through the 21.8 
Frequent sore throat ......... 6.5 
Discharging CAF . 5.0 
Poor appetites . 14.5 
ey Do not use fruit or fresh vegetables 10.0 
Admit to irritability ... 
Physically very nervous 
Much worried ... 
Learn readily but forget 
s Have had more than two colds in two months..... . 24.6 
Cannot read blackboard 5.7 
ee Eyes hurt when they read or sew much...........-- 20.0 
Have never had their eyes tested...........0-0e00e: 15.6 
Do not get eight hours sleep. 13.2 


Have other illness or defects which they think are in 
terfering with their school work..............-- 


‘> Work all day Saturdays. 22.0 
Spend more than two hours ds Lily on duties other than 

Do not regularly prepare lessons............- 12.5 

Practice music an hour daily..........e-eeeeeeeees 3.8 

Take other outside lessons............-00eseeeeeees 6.8 

Sell papers... .....-. T 15.1 

Have delivery jobs... 9.6 

Help with home work one > hour er 37.7 

Have no quiet place at home for study 14.6 

ee Have mothers employed outside the home............ 27.8 

*; Do not regularly spend their evenings at home...... 18.8 
Have no one at home who can help them with their 

Admit of bad 6.2 

Many of the items at least are of sufficient significance that it wo e 


worth while for other administrators to learn the extent to which they ar 


factors effecting the work in their own schools. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING 


PRIMERS AND READERS 


Eyestone’s Rimes and Stories 


This is a primer to be read by the 
children in the first grade. There is 
much more reading matter than in 
the ordinary primer. The illustra- 
tions are delightful outline drawings 
of children, birds, and animals in 
poses suggested by the rimes and 
stories. Enough color is used in 
these pictures to brighten the pages. 
Send for a sample copy. 


Bayliss’ The Little Cliff Dweller. . 


An adaptation of Lolami told in 
abort sentences with easy vocabu- 
lary for second and third grades. 
Thw is a most aggnegetate first 
long story for school use. 


McMurry’s Classic Stories for the 


Little Ones 

Adapted by Mrs. McMurry. A 
favorite with primary teachers, 
many of whom consider it the best 
first story for children. The book 
contains selections from the famous 
children’s favorites produced by 
the Brothers Grimm, Hans Chris 
tian Andersen and others. These 
stories have an important place in 
the beginning of a course for the 
development of literary appre 
ciation 


McMarry’s More Classic Stories 


A continuation of the preceding 
hook 


McMarry's Sunshine 


Short poems of gladness for little 
children arranged as follows: Sun- 
shine in the Spring; Sunshine in 
the Summer; Sunshine in the Fall; 
Sunshine in the Winter; Sunshine 
Everywhere 


McMarry’s Songs of the Tree Top and 


Meadow 
A collection of short poems that is 
immensely popular in children’s 
reading circles and among teachers 
whose pupils are of primary age 


McMarry's Robinson Crusoe for Boys 


Murry. One of the most popular 
and widely used primary supple- 
mentary readers published. In this 
book the great story of Crusoce’s 
insular experience is arranged for 
use in third grade. It presents so 
the many-sid activities 
of life alone that children are 
charmed. It is the most successful 
book on our list. The experiences 
of Robinson Crusoe and his resolute 
way of meeting situations have the 
power to awaken the sympathies 
and hold the interest of children to 
such a degree that experienced 
teachers throughout the United 
States prefer this book for use as 
a basis for reading, seat work and 
clay modeling. 


Husted's Stories of Indian Children. . 


True pictures of Indian life. Used 
in the last half of the second or be- 
ginning third grade. 


Husted's Stories of Indian Chiefs. 

Gale's The Children’s Odyssey 

DeGarmo's Tales of Troy........... 

Barber's Wagner Opera Stories....... 
The tales of Homer and the songs 
of the Nibelunge that come down 
to us from the days of the child- 
hood of the race have an irresistible 
appea! for the children of today 

ne above noted adaptations of 

the hero talea of the earliest litera- 
ture picture a simple, vigorous life 
of direct persona! relations, with, 
however, a growing consciousness 
of the respect due to the rights of 
others. This is the cause of their 
perennial popularity and success 
as supplementary readers, and as 
library and gift books 

Cook's The Story of Ulyeses........ 

50 Bayliss’ Lolami the Little Cliff Dweller 
Years before the days of Cortes 
and Coronado a little boy lived 
with his parents in a cave high up 
on a canyon cliff in the great south- 
west. The Apaches from the 
plains raided the canyon. There 
was a sudden battle. The little 
boy’s mother thrust him into a 
store room for safety. How the 
little boy and his dog Togo lived 
in the store room and how they 
finally made their way out to 
friends and a new life is told for 
children in this book by Clara 
Kern Bayliss. 

Bayliss’ Lolami in Tusayan pide 
The story of the lost Indian boy, 
and, in the second volume, “Lolami 
in Tusayan,”’ of hie life with the 
tribe is true literature for children. 
The constructive instincts and 

urposeful action of the boy, give 
ife to the story and arouse an 
active interest good for the school 
The truth of detail ie a feature of 
these Looks 


For the convenience of superintendents and principals who order material 
at this time, we take pleasure in announcing our publications: 


COMPOSITION, USE OF WORDS 


Hudelson’s English Composition: Its 
Aims, Methods and Measurement 
Hudelson's Typical Composition Ability 
Scale (per package of 25, $1.00) 
Single copy... . 
Teacher's Handbook 
This Composition Ability Scale 
puts into the hands of teacher 
pupil, and superintendent, a means 
of learning what is the teaching eit- 
uation and also of guidance and 
stimulation toward better results 
(a) It enables the writing profi- 
ciency of each pupil and of 
classes and schools to be ob- 
jectively measured, and 
acourately compared 
The pupils may then be fairly 
classified into groups of like 
abilities and 
justly graded. Such a scale of 
graded compositions 
provides pupils an incentive 
and immediate goal for self- 
competition 


$1.10 
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(f) The supervisor is enabled to 
test impartially the various 
methods of teaching and the 
results of each; and 

(g) teachers are helped to discover 
and to train their ability in 
judging general merit 

The composition selected for this 

scale is an adaptation from Thomas 

Aldrich’s Story of a Bad Boy 

It was chosen through an investi- 

gation of the results from thirty- 

two representative assignments and 
the Typical Composition Ability 

Seale constructed. This scale is 

printed on a strong sheet of very 

convenient size to use on the desks 
of pupils. Every pupil should have 

a copy. The teacher requires in 

addition a copy of the Teacher's 

Handbook of sixteen pages which 

gives full instructions, standards, 

assignments, by which to deter 
mine progress and practice exer- 

Pressey's Diagnostic Testa in English 

Composition 

(a) Capitalisation (per 100 copies) 

(b) Punctuation (per 100 copies) 

(c) Grammar (per 100 copies) 

(d) Sentence Structure (per 100 
copies). . 

Sample set (including all four testa) 
These teste are based on 8 careful 
analytical study of present usage 
in magasines, newspapers, and 
business and social letters. Usage 
is found to be simple in sentence 
construction and in substantial 
accord with the rule books. The 
testa deal with the frequent tenden- 
oes to error 


SPELLING 


Ashbaugh's The Iowa Spelling Scales: 
Their Derivation, Uses, and Limi- 
tations 

Backingham's Extension of the “Ayres 
Spelling Scale 

Monroe's Timed Sentence Spelling Testa 


GERMAN 
Lampe's German Drill Book 


LATIN 


Latin Drill Book...... 
sed with enthusiasm in high 
schools where the importance of 
Latin is realized. Thorough drill 
in declensions and conjugations 
will furnish the surest means of 
giving high school students a com- 
mand of Latin that will strengthen 
their command of English. 
Stevenson and Coxe’s Latin Derivative 
Test—(in package of 25) 
Form I (per package)........... 
Form II (per package) iene 
Form III (per package) 
This is a test to see if pupils can 
recognise the Latin in English 
words. The pupils look at each 
English word given and think of 
the Latin word or words from 
which the English syllables may 


25 


.50 
.50 


be derived. Then they find in a 
column of Latin words the one 
which forms an important part of 
the English word 
Since Latin derivation is one of 
the important practical uses and 
advantages of the study of Latin 
there is every indication that such 
a teat will be widely used. The suc- 
cess with which Doct i Stevenson 
has carried out the detail 
a research inveatias 
the public schools of Chicago and 
other centers, and the excellent 
work done by Doctor Coxe, both 
in Cincinnati and in Columbus. 
are assurances of the care and ac- 
curacy with which the Latin De 
rivative Test was prepared 
A direction sheet with scoring Key 
is furnished with every set of 25 
copies of the test 
Stevenson's Latin 
(in pac of 25 
Form 
Form II. 
Form III. 
Pressey's Latin Syntax Test per pack- 
age of 25) 
Tyler and Pressey’ s Test in Latin Verb 
Forms (per package of 25) 


BIOGRAPHY 


Cravens’ The Story of Lincoln 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


Brown's Story of Our English Grand- 
fathers 
This book boldly advances the 
proposition that since the outlines 
of our law, our governmental in- 
stitutions, and many of our im- 
portant customs and manners are 
derived from those of England, it 
is eminently worthwhile to teach 
the boys and girls of the United 
States of America something of 
the origin of those laws and insti- 
tutions and customs as they were 
worked out by King Alfred, King 
William the Conqueror, King Jobn, 
and others in the life of the English 


people. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Clark's Progress and Patriotism: A 
Course of Study in History Prob- 
lems for the Primary and [nter- 
mediate grades and the Junior 
High School 

Pressey and Richard’s American His- 
tory Test (per 100) 

Hahn's History Scale 

Harlan’s Test for Information in Amer- 
ican History (per 100).. ; 

Barr's Diagnostic Tests for American 

History (per 100) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Pults’s Out Door Studies in Geography 

Part I, Glacial Action and Soil 
Making, A of the 
Region 


lary Test 
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Part II, The Formation of Moun- » 
tain Ranges; A study of the Sierra PHYSICS 
Nevada 85 Camp's lowa Physics Tests 
Buckingham and Stevenson's United Series A—Mechanics (per pkge 
States Geography Test—lInfor- of 25 50 
mation and Problems (per 100)... 2.00 Series B—Heat (per pkge of 25) 50 
Buckingham and Stevenson's Place Series C—Flectricity and Magne- 
Geography Tests 20 tism (per pkge of 25) 5) 
Posey and Van Wagenen’s Geography There are eleven to twelve prob- 
Seales (per 100) . 150 lems or exercises in each teat. These 
Hahn and Lackey’s Geography Scale 20 exercises advance in difficulty 
—— representing degree of dif- 
ficulty are given on the te o 
ARITHMETIC each exercise, and a on Bove 
is the sum of these values for the 
Stevenson’s Problem Analysis Test exercises answered correctly 
(per 1.0 Two forms in each enable 
Buckingham's Seale for Problems in form one to be given before the 
Arithmetic (per 100) 4 80 class completes the subject and form 
Monroe's General Survey Arithmetic two to be given as a final examu- 
Test (per 100) nation 
Monroe's Standardized Reasoning Iowa Physics Tests are sold ‘n 
Tests in Arithmetic (per 100) 80 packages of 275 testa and | class 
5 The Cleveland Survey Arithmetic record sheet 
Test (per 100). 1.90 
”) The Cleveland Survey Arithmetic CHEMISTRY 
Test has 8 pages. The testa are —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
1) arranged on the spiral plan, the Rich's Chemistry Tests 
exercises in the four fundamental Gamma (per pkge) 1.00 
0 operations increasing in difficulty Epsilon (per pkge) 1.00 
with each repetition. This arrange- Teacher's Manual 15 
ment gives epportenity to diagnose This series of tests is most care- 
each pupil's attainment in the use fully prepared in both material 
0 of numbers covering the subject and in arrange- 
Osburn’s Wisconsin Inventory Tests ment for gving under fixed con- 
in Arithmetic ditions and for objective scoring 
Test I Simple Addition (per 100) 1.00 T scores are used and are strictly 
Test II Subtraction (per 100) 1.00 comparable from one test to an- 
“ Test III Multiplication (per 100). 1.00 other. No computations are re- 
Test IV Division (per 100) 1.00 quired as T score tables are pro- 
Test V Advanced Addition vided for each test, giving directly 
(per 100). 1.00 the T score for each number of 
Test VI Advanced Multiplication correct answers. The attainment 
(per 100).. 1.00 of any one pupil is numerically 
Test VII Pero Quotient Combina- comparable with that of others, 
tions in Short Division and classes as a whole or in groups 
may be compared. Attainment is 
Test VIII Major Difficulties in measured in 
Long Division (per 100) 1.00 (a) ability to think; 
(b) information; 
(ec) ability to solve numerical 
ALGEBRA roblems; and 
(d) habita and knowledges acquired 
Monree's Illinois Standardized Algebra from work in the laboratory 
_ = | Rate 2 50 The tests are arranged to call 
Hots’s First Year Algebra ‘Beale out these abilities in each 
Test 1 (Addition and Subtrac cycle of six questions 
tion) per 100... 1.50 Standards are available for attain- 
Test 2 (Multiplication and Divi- ment from the middle of the first 
1.50 semester of study through four 
Test 3 (Equations end Formulae) semesters of work. Two tests, 
, r 100 [tae 1.50 called Gamma and Epsilon, are 
Test 4 (P vobleme) ‘per 100. 1.80 now on the market. If desired, the 
Test 5 (Graphs) per 100... 2°00 two can be used on alternate desks 
“cribbing.” e manual for the 
GEOMETRY teacher is required but should be 
ordered separately as the one 
s Geometry Tests: Test A; manual! is used with both of the 
0 Test B; Test C; Test D; each (per present tests. The tests are fur- 
2.50 nished in packages of 25 tests 
NATURE STUDY ANTHROPOLOGY AND BIOLOGY 
Coulter's Evolution ‘ 75 
aes The Study of Nature..... 90 In the whole history of thought 
5 tz’s Fi ee and Other Seed nothing is more significant than 
_ Sra 75 the conception of evolution. When 
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the evolution of organisms became 
an nocepted doctrine, all funda- 
mental ideas had to be recast in 
the new light. This is more than 
historic. It is an affair of today 
as well as of yesterday. The think- 
ing of today that is most significant 
is thinking in terme of evolution. 
Intelligent interpretation of life 
depends upon it 
Yet it is a fact that the “average 
citizen” has but the vaguest ideas 
of what evolution is. So the design 
of thie little book is to be oupgle- 
mentary to elementary biological 
texts; to furnish in brief and simple 
form a serviceable idea of modern 
conceptions in thie great field, and 
of their significance in human life 

Brown's The King and His Wonderful! 
This book gives in attractive alle 
gorical form a story of the King— 
the self—anasa he lives in the Wonder- 
ful Castle—the living body. All 
the facta of elementary physiology 
needed in the lower grades are 
given in this story 

Galloway's Reproduction... 

Payne's Analysie of Instruction for 
Habits and Practices in Health 
and in Accident Prevention. . 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION— 


PRINTING 


Vaughn's Printing and Bechbinding 
for Schools 


EDUCATION 


Wages Educational Problem Series: 
No. 1 Whipple's Problems in Edu- 
cational Psychology 
2 Edmonson’s Problems in 
Secondary Education 
No. 3 Woody's Problems in Ele 
mentary-School Instruction 
4 Edmonson and Lewis’ Prob- 
leme in the Administration 
of a School System. . 
No. 5 Edmonson and Schorling’s 
Problems of the High School 
Teacher 
No. 6 Pittman’s Problems of the 
Rural Teacher............ 
Whipple's How to Study Effectively . . 
Whipple's Classes for Gifted Children 
Wray's Jean Mitchell's School 
Stableton’s Your Problems and Mine. 
Journal of Educa’ Research 


No. 1 Proctor’s Psychological 
Tests and Guidance of 
High-School Pupils. . os 

No. 2 Yates’ Study of Some High- 
School Seniors of Superior 


1.50 


No. 3 Ashbaugh’s The Iowa Spell- 
ing Scales... 
No. 4 Stevenson's Smaller Classes 
or Larger , 
No. 5 Early Educational! 
Leadership in the Ohio 
Valley ‘ 
Manuel's Talent. in Drawing. 
Beatty's Corporation Schools 
Jordan's Nationality and School 
Progress 
Packard's Picture Readings. 
McCormack’s Thyself and Others 
Westhoff's Elementa of Music in Song 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation Yearbooks: Contain author- 
itative material on school supervi- 
sion, method, teaching, efficiency, 
educational measurement, ete 
Vocational Guidance (Part II, 23rd 
Yearbook) 
Education of Gifted Children 
(Part I, 23rd Yearbook) 
reer Studiee (Part II, 22nd Year- 
English Composition, Ite Aims, 
Methods and Measurement (Part 
I, 22nd Yearbook). . 
Intelligence Tests and Their Use 
(The 2ist Yearbook) 
Complete list and descriptions of 
previous yearbooks will be sent 
upon application 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


TESTS 


Our complete list of standardised edu- 
cational measurement testa and 
ecales will be sent to any who re- 
quest it 

Journal of Educational Research, offi- 
cial organ of the Educational Re- 
search Association, Dr. B. R. Buck- 
ingham, Editor-in-Chief, monthly 
ten times a year, subscription price 

The Journal of Educational Research 
is recognized all over the United 
States and in a dozen foreign coun- 
tries as one of the most valuable 
publications for men and women 
who deal with school problems 
Many teachers are studying the 
Journal of Educational Research 
In extension courses 
Bound volumes of the Journal of 
Educational Research are now 
available as follows: Bd. vols 
1-VIII, inclusive. Price for Bd. vol 
I, $4.00; the price of succeeding 
bound volumes, $3.00 per copy 
Loose copies of previous issues are 
available except the January, 1920, 
and February, 1923, numbers. The 
February, March, April and May, 
1920, issues may be had at 75 cents 
acopy. The price of a single copy 
of any succeeding issue (beginning 
with the June, 1920, number) is 50 
cents 


Public School Publishing Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


224 SOUTH 6TH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


RESEARCH 
justifies itself in improved teaching 


LIPPINCOTT’S HORN-ASHBAUGH SPELLING BOOK 


succeeds in practice because its elements are based on the scientific findings. 
It incorporates 


Individual work on individual problems, a saving of two-thirds of time through pre-testing 
and selective study 


Positive check on the reliability of the preliminary test. No word slips through by accident 
Stady method for the pupil incorporating all steps of known value and focussed on writing use 
Automatic indication of all pupils whose study method falls off in efficiency 

Habituation of words studied through exact distribution of review 

Adaptability to difficu!ty; stubborn errors receive increased attention 

Teaching ease, a specific method which makes correct pedagogy the line of least resistance 
Vocabulary based on every significant study of correspondence,—the standard of comparison 
Grading which provides important words early, and gives lessons of even difficulty 


Organization which gives no grade more work than it can comfortably cover 


The above are the characteristics of a modern speller. Only one incorpo- 
rates them all. If you are interested in improving spelling in your schools, 


let us hear from you 


2126 PRAIRIE AVE, 
CHICAGO 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK, 100 Washington Square 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22nd Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 


Address all communications to the nearest office of the company. Descriptive 


circulars, catalogues, and price lists will be mailed on request to any address, 


Your correspondence is solicited and will have prompt attention. 
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EDUCATION OF 
GIFTED 
CHILDREN 


By LULU M. STEDMAN 
University of California, Southern Branch 


A book that deals with the educational problems of 
gitted children and sets forth principles and methods best 
adapted to their training. It describes projects and 
tivities provided for the enrichment of the curriculum in 
the Opportunity Room at the Training School, University 
of California, Southern Branch, and gives detailed case his- 
tories of sixteen of the highly endowed children in that 
group. 
The author has for several years had charge of the 
Opportunity Room described in her book and has devoted 
her entire attention to the study of the problems. 

This book is the third volume in the Measurement 
and Adjustment Series, edited by Dr. Lewis M. Terman. 
He says in the Preface: 
“Miss Stedman’s rather detailed account of the 
methods she has found most useful tn her five years’ 
experience is an important educational contribution. 
It should be of interest not only to teachers of 
similar classes, but to educators in general, and 
parents. 


Cloth, viii ~ 192 pages. Price $1.80 


Universal Percentile Graph 


For use with any test in plotting percentile curves for 
a graphic representation of distribution of scores on the 
test. Package of 25, $1.50 net. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Announcements for the Summer Quarter of 1924 


DATES OF THE QUARTER 


First Term, June 16 to July 23 


Second Tegm, July 24 to August 30 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the academic year and affords 


opportunity to obtain the same amount of credit as may be obtained during any 


other quarter. 


FACULTY 


Credit may be obtained for the work of cither term separately. 


The regular professional faculty of the College of Education will teach dur- 
ing the Summer Quarter. This faculty will be augmented by approximately 


twenty-five educators from other institutions. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The number of courses offered by the departments of the College of Educa- 


tion will be as follows: 


History of Education 10 ncluding courses in Educational I- 
Physical Education 2? School paaepiccretion 25 
Vocational Education 10 
and of 35 Including courses for Commercial Teac hers. 
Total 177 


Education and in Secondary ucation. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Graduate work leading to the degrees A. M. and Ph. D. is offered by all of 


the professional departments of the College of Education 


For further information address 
Dr. George F. Arps 


Bureau of Educational Research are open to advanced students for research purposes. 


The facilities of the 


Dean of the College of Education 


The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Twenty-Five Years 


OF 


American Education 
Collected Essays 


Edited by I. L. KANDEL, Ph. D. 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


4 ‘HIS is a symposium of contributions written by 


seventeen former students of Professor Pau! 
Monroe, of Teachers College, to show their ap- 
preciation of all he has contributed toward raising the 
standards of scholarship and research in the study of 
education. Since the twenty-five years of Dr. Mon- 
roe’s fruitful activity as choter and administrator 
coincide almost exactly with the completion of the 
first quarter of the present century which has wit- 
neil the development of a science of education and 
in which a foundation has been laid for rapid progress 
in education that is to come, it was pes Sow appro- 
riate that the tribute to Dr. Monroe should take the 
form of a collection of essays that would summarize 
the achievements of education of the past twenty-five 
years and that would also indicate in some measure 
the large field that still remains to be developed. Al- 
though the author of each essay was left free to de- 
velop his subject in his own way, the reader will find 
the threads of a number of common principles run- 
ning through the volume. The authors include Reis- 
ner, Kilpatrick, Goodsell, Inglis, etc. 


Price $2.25 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago 3™ Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


469 pages 
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